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OUTSIDER 

By  Luman  C.  Drake 


A  Proud  And  Reserved  Individual, 
Blind  And  Passionate  To  The  End, 

But  Then  —  A  Saint. 


The  year,  1506.  Spring  was 
come  again  to  the  Pyrenees.  By 
now  it  had  loosed  the  winter’s 
crystal  water-shed  into  a  thousand 
thundering  streams  into  a  mighty 
Aragon,  swift  past  the  Castle 
Xavier,  and  on,  the  ichor  of  Spring 
run  wild,  into  the  sapphire  basins 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Spring  was 
come  again  to  Navarre,  and  it  was 
insupportable  in  the  highland- 
meadow  air;  it  was  April  and  East¬ 
er  at  Castle  Xavier.  The  morning 
of  Tuesday  in  Holy  Week,  a  son, 
the  last  of  five  children,  was  born 


of  Don  Juan  de  Jassu  and  the 
Dona  Maria  de  Azpilcueta  within 
the  moist-stone  battlement  of 
Xavier.  The  child’s  name  was 
Francis. 

Nothing  is  known  of  his  early 
life.  Born  in  his  parents’  middle 
age,  he  had  been  preceded  by  two 
sisters  and  two  brothers;  the  clos¬ 
est  in  age  to  him  was  Juan,  who 
was  still  some  nine  years  his  senior. 
Nothing  again  is  known  of  his 
education,  except  perhaps  it  might 
have  been  by  some  young  univer¬ 
sity-bred  miscreant  in  sanctuary  at 
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the  castle — for  Xavier  did  enjoy 
the  rights  of  sanctuary — or  by  one 
of  the  three  chaplains  always  kept 
at  Xavier.  His  father,  a  man  of 
tremendous  learning,  had  little  to 
do  with  the  boy’s  education,  him¬ 
self  being  away  during  the  child’s 
formative  years,  at  the  court  of 
Henri  d’Albret,  king  of  Navarre, 
striving  pathetically  to  uphold  its 
tottering  independence  from  the 
itchy  fingers  of  Ferdinand  of  Ara¬ 
gon.  Little  is  known  about  the 
character  of  the  child,  but  some 


small  few  deductions  as  to  it  seem 
permissible.  The  lad  could  not  but 
have  been  impressed  with  the 
noble  stamp  of  the  Basque:  his  in¬ 
tense  religion,  high  seriousness; 
his  taciturnity,  prejudices;  all  these 
were  the  mark  of  Francis  till  the 
day  he  died. 

In  1511,  despite  the  efforts  of 
Francis’  father,  Navarre  was  in¬ 
corporated  into  Aragon  under 
Ferdinand.  Henri  d’Albret  was 
exiled.  Francis’  father  died  in 
1515,  and  Henri  d’Albret,  still  in 
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exile,  sent  his  mother  £792,  a  sum 
he  owed  to  Francis’  father.  All 
the  rest  of  Maria’s  property  had 
long  since  been  confiscated  by  Fer¬ 
dinand.  In  1516  Ferdinand  died, 
and  there  was  an  abortive  attempt 
in  Navarre  to  break  with  Aragon, 
but  the  great  and  terrible  regent  of 
Ferdinand,  Cardinal  Ximenes, 
crushed  it  mercilessly.  Suspect¬ 
ing  Xavier  as  being  involved  in  the 
revolt,  though  indeed  it  was  not, 
he  ordered  the  castle  razed.  The 
age-old  bravery  of  its  towers  was 
levelled,  the  moat  filled  in,  and  the 
draw-bridge  dismantled.  In  fact 
nothing  remained  but  the  casa  or 
living  quarters  of  the  castle,  and 
that  only  by  the  pity  of  the  Duke 
of  Najera,  viceroy  of  Navarre  un¬ 
der  Ferdinand,  for  the  widow 
Maria  and  her  five  children. 

Meanwhile  the  grandson  of  Fer¬ 
dinand,  Emperor  Charles  V,  came 
into  power.  The  debonair  and 
dissolute  Francois  I  was  on  the 
throne  in  France,  the  sworn  enemy 
of  Charles,  having  already  fought 
him  through  four  successive  wars. 
Promptly  Francois  dispatched 
troops  through  the  Pyrenees, 
not  that  he  cared  a  whit 
about  the  independence  of  Na¬ 
varre,  but  its  freedom  would  be 
a  thorn  in  the  crown  of  the  hated 
Charles.  Miguel  de  Jassu,  eldest 
brother  of  Francis,  and  Juan,  his 
other  brother,  left  the  mouldering 
ruins  of  their  Castle  to  join  the 
invading  French  troops. 

At  Noain,  near  Pamplona,  the 
French  were  routed  by  Charles’ 
men,  and  Miguel  took  to  the  hills. 
He  was  captured  and  cast  into 


dungeon  at  Pamplona,  which  had 
been  retaken  by  this  time  from 
the  French,  and  was  now  in  Cas¬ 
tilian  hands.  Miguel  however 
made  a  spectacular  escape  and 
joined  his  brother  Juan  at  Fuenter- 
rabia,  where  they  held  out  against 
Charles  for  another  three  years. 
The  rest  of  Navarre  had  fallen; 
Miguel  and  Juan,  still  young  men 
in  their  twenties,  knew  it  was  use¬ 
less  to  hold  out.  They  agreed  to 
surrender  Fuenterrabia,  though 
they  might  have  held  it  indefinite¬ 
ly,  on  the  condition  they  be  guar¬ 
anteed  their  lives  and  liberty.  The 
beseigers,  by  this  time  thoroughly 
frustrated,  gladly  granted  the  con¬ 
dition,  and  the  gates  of  Fuenter¬ 
rabia  were  opened  to  them.  Mig¬ 
uel  and  Juan,  in  no  way  dishon¬ 
oured,  returned  to  their  wrecked 
castle  home  by  the  Aragon,  to  their 
mother  and  youngest  brother, 
Francis,  who  was  now  eighteen, 
and  tonsured  as  a  cleric  in  the  di- 
cese  of  Pamplona.  This  committed 
the  lad  to  nothing,  while  exempt¬ 
ing  him  from  service  under 
Charles. 

In  September  of  1  525,  the 
young  Francis,  now  nineteen  and 
ambitious,  though  no  one,  himself 
included,  seemed  to  know  for 
what,  set  off  up  and  across  the 
Pyrenees  to  an  appointment  at  the 
University  of  Paris,  where  society 
would  offer  him  wider  scope  for 
his  dreams.  Francis  never  saw  his 
mother  again,  and  never  seemed  to 
care  much.  He  bore  a  rather  un¬ 
usual  detachment  from  his  fam¬ 
ily.  Never  once  did  a  syllable 
of  correspondence  pass  between 
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them,  and  even  when  his  mother 
lay  dying  four  years  later  he  dis¬ 
covered  no  words  for  his  grief. 

Francis  Xavier  remained  in 
Paris  for  eleven  consecutive  years. 
The  University  had  declined  from 
the  time  of  St.  Thomas,  but  there 
were  upwards  of  fifty  autonomous 
little  colleges  huddled  together 
there  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Seine.  The  college  chosen  by 
Francis  was  the  only  one  named 
after  a  saint,  Sainte-Barbe,  and  it 
stood  in  the  present  Boulevard  St. 
Michel,  as  does  the  modern  lycee 
Sainte-Barbe.  All  were  obliged  by 
statute  to  converse  and  exchange 
knowledge  in  Latin,  which  was 
variously  abused  into  anything  but 
Latin. 

Sainte-Barbe  enjoyed  some  small 
prestige  owing  to  the  Patronage  of 
King  John  III  of  Portugal,  and  to 
some  eminent  professors  given  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  humanities.  How¬ 
ever  Francis  was  no  humanist.  It 
is  far  more  likely  he  joined  the 
college  on  account  of  the  large 
number  of  Spanish  and  Portu¬ 
guese-speaking  students  there. 
Francis,  never  a  linguist,  had  little 
use  for  Latin,  and  it  was  mighty 
handy  to  be  in  with  students  he 
could  communicate  with  by  a 
modicum  of  effort.  Francis  wasn’t 
exactly  the  brightest  undergradu¬ 
ate  either,  not  by  a  long  shot.  One 
of  his  friends,  an  infant  prodigy 
by  the  name  of  Henri  de  Mesmes, 
had  procured  his  master  of  arts 
and  doctor  of  law  degrees  by  the 
time  he  was  nineteen.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  Francis  ever  attained 
even  the  first  of  his  friend’s  dis¬ 


tinctions.  He  had  a  special  gift 
for  evading  the  more  trouble¬ 
some  aspects  of  university  life,  i.  e. 
books,  but  even  then  life  at  the 
university  was  not  easy. 

The  students  rose  at  four,  said 
prayers,  had  breakfast,  and  readied 
themselves  until  five,  when  they 
went  to  the  hall  of  studies  equip¬ 
ped  with  books,  inkpot,  and 
candlestick.  Studies  continued 
without  break  until  ten,  when  din¬ 
ner  was  served.  After  lunch,  "by 
way  of  recreation,”  they  had  im¬ 
mense  fun  reading  Sophocles, 
Aristophanes,  and  Euripides.  And 
sometimes,  if  the  lunch  was  light, 
Demosthenes,  Cicero,  Virgil,  and 
Horace.  Private  study  began  at 
one  o’clock  and  continued  through 
six  when  a  break  was  called  for 
supper.  Some  freedom  was  al- 
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lowed  for  the  evening,  but  other¬ 
wise  students  were  locked  up  fast 
with  a  book  for  the  evening. 

Breakfast  for  the  younger  stu¬ 
dents  consisted  of  a  role  with  wa¬ 
ter,  and  half  an  herring  or  an  egg 
for  dinner.  Older  students  re¬ 
ceived  a  whole  herring  or  two  eggs, 
a  third-pint  of  the  cheapest  wine, 
a  well-watered  vegetable  stew,  and 
to  finish  off  the  meal,  a  piece  of 
violent  cheese.  In  winter*  the 
halls,  dark,  damp,  never  much  to 
look  at,  were  hung  with  the  stale 
vapours  of  the  cheap  vegetable 
soup  kept  from  day  to  day.  .Yes¬ 
terday’s  stew  was  today’s  soup, 
and  before  the  students  could  fin¬ 
ish  it,  it  had  been  in  every  room 
in  the  building.  Discipline  was 
brutal. 

But  to  compensate  for  the  trou¬ 
ble  University  life  gave  him,  there 
were  full  many  diversions  for  the 
student  of  Francis’  day:  pageants, 
masquerades,  fairs,  public  dances, 
sports  on  the  lie  aux  Vaches,  now 
the  lie  St.-Louis,  and  free  fights 
open  to  all.  The  young  Xavier 
made  some  reputation  for  himself 
at  high-jumping  and  was  fiercely 
proud  of  it.  Then  there  were  of 
course  the  less-healthy  indoor 
sports  of  the  Quartier  Latin. 
Francis,  confiding  in  a  close  friend 
in  later  life,  tells  of  the  fine  young 
men  he  saw  wasted  away  by  utter 
debauchery.  Under  the  cover  of 
night,  the  headmaster  and  a  bunch 
of  the  elder  students  would  leave 
the  gates  of  the  University,  head 
for  the  dirty  malodorous  streets 
and  alleys  of  the  Quartier  Latin, 
and  frequent  each  new  ill- famed 


maison  in  a  burst  of  revelry.  Ter¬ 
rified  (and  it  was  nothing  less  than 
terror)  by  the  loathsome  ulcers  he 
saw  them  contract,  Xavier  swore 
never  to  touch  a  woman,  and  so 
far  as  is  known,  stuck  to  it  might¬ 
ily.  The  master  died  as  a  result  of 
his  profligacy  within  two  years, 
and  was  succeeded  by  a  chaste  and 
virtuous  man  whom  Francis  de¬ 
termined  to  imitate. 

Very  soon  after  taking  up  resi¬ 
dence  at  Sainte-Barbe,  Francis 
came  in  contact  with  a  young  man 
from  the  province  of  Savoy  by 
the  name  of  Pierre  Favre.  The 
son  of  poor  peasants,  little  Favre 
used  to  weep  himself  to  sleep  long¬ 
ing  for  a  university  education,  and 
was  coached  for  nine  years  in  Lat¬ 
in  by  a  humble  country  priest  un¬ 
til  such  time  as  he  could  come  to 
Paris.  Xavier  was  anything  but 
impressed  with  him  when  the  lat¬ 
ter  first  arrived  to  share  his  room, 
but  soon  they  became  good 
friends.  Favre  became  a  fine  Greek 
scholar,  which  department  of 
learning  his  friend  seems  to  have 
sidestepped  neatly,  studying  friend 
Aristotle  in  the  Latin  instead. 

Three  years  slid  silently  away 
when  destiny  climbed  the  drafty 
back  stairs  of  Sainte-Barbe  in  as 
strange  and  pitiable  a  form  as  ever 
it  has  taken.  In  February  of  1528, 
Ignatius  Loyola,  then  3  6,  arrived 
at  Paris  from  Barcelona,  having 
limped  all  the  way  on  foot  beside 
a  mule  which  carried  his  books. 
Wounded  in  the  battle  of  Pamp¬ 
lona  and  sent  home  to  Guipuzcoa, 
the  long  and  tedious  process  of 
recovery  began.  To  while  away 
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the  time,  he  read  the  entire  castle 
library — which  was  easily  done 
since  it  consisted  of  two  books, 
Ludolf’s  Life  of  Christ  and  a 
Spanish  translation  of  The  Golden 
Legend.  Brooding  over  the  lives 
of  the  saints,  seeing  his  own 
dreams  of  military  greatness  in 
ashes  at  his  feet,  he  concluded: 
"St.  Dominic  did  it,  so  must  I  do 
it.”  An  odd  motive,  no  more 
spiritual  than  the  sheer  terror 
which  kept  young  Xavier  out  of 
sin,  but  out  of  it  God  fashioned 
a  world  of  good. 

Patched  up  well  enough  to  walk, 
he  set  out  dressed  as  a  mendicant 
on  pilgrimages  which  took  him  as 
far  distant  as  Jerusalem  and  Ven¬ 
ice.  Back  in  Spain  again,  he 
coached  some  lads  in  Latin  for  a 
while  at  Barcelona,  and  picked  up 
some  small  philosophy  for  himself 
at  the  newly-formed  University  of 
Alcala.  Fired  with  enthusiasm 
for  his  new  cause  he  began  public 
preaching,  but  the  Inquisition, 
which  august  body  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  his  portable 
talents,  shackled  and  shut  him  up 
at  Salamanca  for  his  trouble.  Des¬ 
perate,  forbidden  to  preach,  brok¬ 
en  with  poverty,  a  man  not  to  be 
broken,  Ignatius  Loyola  headed 
for  Paris. 

With  an  eye  to  patching  up  his 
Latin,  Loyola  enrolled  with  a 
bunch  of  lads  at  the  Montaigu,  the 
school  just  across  the  street  from 
Sainte-Barbe,  and  its  sworn  rival. 
Having  completed  the  course 
there,  he  was  transferred  to  Sainte- 
Barbe,  and  to  the  unconcealed  dis¬ 
gust  of  Francis  Xavier,  was  as¬ 


signed  the  very  room  the  latter 
shared  with  Favre.  In  the  autumn 
of  1529  Ignatius  began  his  bach¬ 
elor  of  arts  course  at  Sainte-Barbe. 
According  to  one  reading  of  Pierre 
Favre’s  Memorial — a  most  sublime 
little  book  of  spiritual  exercises 
written  sometime  afterwards — 
Ignatius  was  assigned  to  Xavier 
who  by  this  time  had  nearly  fin¬ 
ished  the  course.  But  Xavier 
quickly  shuffled  the  task  off  onto 
Favre  who  was  glad  to  assume  it. 
Ignatius  and  Favre  became  fast 
friends. 

Six  months  after  Ignatius  ar¬ 
rived,  Xavier  and  Favre  received 
their  second  degree,  the  licentiate, 
which  entitled  them  to  teach  the 
arts  course  "anywhere  in  the 
world,”  including  Aristotelian 
philosophy.  The  master’s  degree 
required  no  further  examinations, 
but  it  did  require  a  handsome  fee, 
so  it  was  six  years  before  Favre 
obtained  his,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  impecunious  Xavier 
ever  bothered  with  his  at  all.  Nev¬ 
ertheless  he  took  up  teaching  at 
the  College  Dormans-Beauvais, 
still  residing  at  Sainte-Barbe.  For 
seven  months  of  the  year  1  533, 
Francis  Xavier  and  Ignatius  Loy¬ 
ola  shared  the  room  by  themselves, 
Favre  having  returned  to  Savoy, 
and  it  must  have  been  those 
months  which  saw  the  defeat  of 
the  proud  silent  young  man  from 
Navarre  under  the  unanswerable 
love  of  the  terrible  dark-moist 
eyes  of  Ignatius  Loyola. 

Though  Loyola  was  seeking 
young  men  of  similar  inclinations, 
he  had  as  yet  no  clear  idea  of 
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forming  a  religious  order.  In  fact, 
until  Favre  he  was  not  sure  of  a 
single  disciple.  But  while  wooing 
Xavier,  two  young  men  from  the 
University  of  Alcala  whom  Igna¬ 
tius  had  known  as  a  student  there, 
came  to  Paris.  A  Portuguese  youth 
on  scholarship  at  Sainte-Barbe 
joined  the  group,  bringing  the 
number  to  five,  excluding  Igna¬ 
tius,  and  at  five  it  remained  for 
two  more  years. 

After  about  two  years  the  group 
decided  to  join  vows  in  a  simple 
corporate  ceremony.  It  was  Au¬ 
gust  1  5,  1  5  34.  The  spot  chosen 
was  an  obscure  little  chapel  on  the 

dirty  slopes  of 
the  Montmartre. 
Pierre  Favre,  hav¬ 
ing  been  ordained 
some  months  be¬ 
fore,  said  Mass 
and  each  of  the 
men  pronounced 
his  vows  separately  before  receiv¬ 
ing  Communion.  Many  consider 
this  the  foundation  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  and  the  French,  quick  to 
claim  the  honour,  have  erected  a 
tablet  to  that  effect  there:  Societas 
Jesu  quae  Sanctum  Ignatium  Loy- 
olam  Patrem,  Lutetiam  Matrem, 
Anno  salutis  MDXXX1V ,  Aug. 
XV,  hie  nata  est. 

In  September  of  1534  the  last 
terrible  struggle  in  the  soul  of 
Francis  Xavier  began.  Fiowever 
theatrical  in  its  treatment  of  the 
soul  the  book  may  be,  nevertheless 
it  must  be  yielded  that  the  Spirit¬ 
ual  Exercises  of  Loyola,  conceived 
in  the  terrible  tortured  imagin¬ 
ation  of  a  man  struck  down  in  the 


prime  of  life,  wielded  an  immense 
influence  over  the  mind  of  Xav¬ 
ier.  It  was  the  blind,  obstinate, 
beautiful  assault  of  the  min  d  of 
one  Basque  upon  that  of  another, 
and  always  those  terrible  eyes. 
The  soul  of  Ignatius  sat  in  those 
eyes. 

The  severe,  even  bloody,  process 
of  self-mastery  had  begun.  To 
burn  himself  of  the  fierce  pride  he 
had  for  his  physical  accomplish¬ 
ments,  Xavier  bound  his  limbs  ex¬ 
ceedingly  tight  with  ropes.  As 
they  began  to  swell  and  fester,  his 
companions  gave  themselves  to 
prayer  lest  they  need  be  ampu¬ 
tated.  But  after  two  days  of  in- 
utterable  agony  the  rope  em¬ 
bedded  most  deeply  in  his  flesh 
broke,  and  he  was  healed  beyond 
all  understanding  of  the  others. 

Now  Ignatius  returned  home  to 
Spain  carrying  with  him  the  only 
letter  known  to  have  been  written 
by  Xavier  himself,  and  that  a  re¬ 
quest  for  money.  It  was  addressed 
to  his  brother  Juan,  who  threw  Ig¬ 
natius  a  cool  reception  when  he 
heard  the  orthodoxy  and  limpia 
sangre  of  the  family  name  was 
being  frittered  away  by  Francis’ 
association  with  a  jailbird  whose 
orthodoxy  had  been  challenged  by 
the  Inquisition,  and  with  persons 
of  Jewish  extraction,  as  was  the 
elder  of  the  two  students  who 
came  to  Ignatius  in  Paris  from  the 
University  of  Alcala.  Needless  to 
say,  Francis  got  no  money. 

The  group  met  again  on  August 
1  5,  1  53  6  to  renew  their  vows, 
their  number  being  increased  to 
eight,  three  young  French  students 
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having  been  gathered  to  it  by  the 
influence  of  Favre,  two  of  whom 
being,  likes  himself,  ordained 
priests.  They  also  determined  to 
quit  Paris  by  January  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  (1537)  to  converge 
on  Venice  where  they  would  meet 
Ignatius  and  make  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  Fiolyland. 

But  war  broke  out  again  be¬ 
tween  Francois  I  and  Charles  V, 
and  Paris  forthwith  became  no 
place  for  Spaniards.  So  the  small 
group  sold  whatever  they  owned, 
their  books  excepted,  gave  the 
proceeds  to  the  poor,  and  slipped 
out  of  Paris  just  before  dawn,  No¬ 
vember  1  5,  1  5  36.  Fiaving  deter¬ 
mined  the  direct  route  through  the 
province  of  Savoy  as  risky,  they 
chose  to  proceed  indirectly  to 
Switzerland  and  from  there  to 
Venice.  After  eight  terrible  weeks 
on  the  road  they  arrived  at  Ven¬ 
ice,  January  6,  1  5  37  where  they 
were  joined  by  Loyola. 

Being  told  there  was  no  passage 
to  Jerusalem  for  at  least  six 
months,  they  decided  to  serve  a 
while  in  the  two  great  hospitals 
of  the  city,  the  SS.  Giovanni  e 
Paulo,  and  the  Incurabile.  This 
story  is  told  of  Francis  Xavier:  In 
the  hospital  of  the  Incurabile 
where  he  was  working,  a  man 
very  like  a  leper  asked  Xav¬ 
ier  to  minister  to  him  one 
day.  Francis,  seeing  the  man, 
was  immediately  overcome  with 
horror  and  nausea  lest  he  himself 
contract  the  loathsome  disease. 
But  desiring  rather  to  crush  his  re¬ 
bellion  than  to  avoid  contagion,  he 
broke  the  ulcerated  flesh  with  his 


fingers,  put  the  yellow-green  scum 
to  his  lips  and  swallowed  it.  Mir¬ 
aculously  he  never  contracted  the 
disease.  Perhaps  it  was  because 
the  disease  was  the  very  one  the 
effects  of  which  had  kept  him  con¬ 
tinent  while  a  youth  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Paris. 

After  but  two  months  of  min¬ 
istering  to  the  sick,  they  decided 
to  set  out  for  Rome,  Ignatius  ex¬ 
cepted,  for  the  sanction  of  Paul  III 
on  their  projected  pilgrimage  to 
the  Fioly  Land.  Ignatius  remained 
behind,  fearing  he  might  incur  the 
wrath  of  two  eminent  men  in 
Rome  at  the  time,  of  whom  he  had 
run  afoul  before,  Cardinal  Guian 
Pier  Carafa  (later  to  become 
Pope)  and  Dr.  Pedro  Ortiz,  an 
emissary  of  Charles  V.  But  it  was 
Ortiz  who  actually  made  the  way 
clear  for  an  audience  with  Paul 
III  on  April  3,  and  the  latter  was 
so  entertained  at  a  theological  dis¬ 
putation  they  gave  before  him,  he 
gave  them  60  ducats,  his  blessing 
on  their  pilgrimage,  and  allowed 
them  to  receive  200  ducats  from 
various  donors  for  their  pilgrim¬ 
age.  So  they  returned  to  Venice 
where  they  would  set  sail,  but 
when  they  found  the  Mediterran¬ 
ean  impassable  because  it  had  since 
become  a  theatre  of  war,  they  re¬ 
turned  every  one  of  the  260 
ducats  to  their  various  donors. 

While  still  in  Venice,  Ignatius 
and  Francis  were  ordained  priests 
by  a  Dalmatian  bishop,  June  24, 
1  5  37.  Shortly  afterwards,  Fran¬ 
cis,  sleeping  side  by  side  with  one 
of  his  companions,  one  night  arose 
and  cried  out  to  him:  "Jesus,  how 
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crushed  and  fatigued  I  feel!  Do 
you  know  what  I  dreamt?  That  I 
was  trying  to  hoist  an  Indian  on 
my  shoulders,  and  that  he  was 
such  a  deadly  weight  I  couldn’t 
lift  him!”  n 

The  group  broke  up  into  pairs 
and  each  pair  made  a  retreat, 
after  which  they  all  joined  Igna¬ 
tius  at  the  monastery  outside 
Vicenza  where  he  and  Favre  were 
staying,  and  there  they  determined 
to  call  themselves  the  "Company 
of  Jesus.”  Then  they  split  up  and 
went  to  the  university  cities  of 
Italy,  hoping  to  attract  other 
young  men  to  their  number. 

They  all  convened  at  Rome  by 
Easter  of  1  538,  where  a  terrible 
scandal  fell  upon  them  through 
the  jealousy  of  a  public  preacher 
named  Mainardi  and  certain  of  his 
influential  friends  in  the  clergy. 
However  after  eight  months  the 
company  of  Ignatius  was  com¬ 
pletely  exonerated.  Now  Ignatius 
began  to  prepare  a  charter  for  the 
society  which  was  packed  with 
canonical  dynamite,  since  it  pro¬ 
vided  for  saying  the  Divine  Office 
in  private,  having  the  superior 
elected  for  life,  and  making  a  spe¬ 
cial  vow  of  obedience  to  the  Pope. 
The  Pope  was  clearly  impressed 
with  the  document,  but  a  good 
number  of  his  cardinals  were  not. 
Clearly  opposed  to  it,  Cardinal 
Guidiccioni  and  Father  Ghinucci, 
the  papal  notary,  set  about  dis¬ 
patching  the  members  of  the 
group  to  the  four  winds  on  vari¬ 
ous  papal  missions.  Everyone  was 
assigned  some  papal  outpost  ex¬ 


cept  Xavier,  and  it  is  not  known 
why  he  was  not. 

In  August  of  1539,  King  John 
III  of  Portugal  wrote  to  Rome  on 
the  advice  of  Diogo  de  Gouvea, 
headmaster  at  Sainte-Barbe,  ask¬ 
ing  whether  Ignatius  and  his  group 
(or  a  part  of  it)  might  do  mis¬ 
sionary  work  in  India.  Rodriguez 
and  Nicholas  Bobadilla  were  chos¬ 
en.  But  Bobadilla  fell  sick,  and 
Rodriguez  sailed  for  Lisbon  alone 
on  March  5th.  Thanks  to  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  cardinals  who  could 
not  tolerate  the  thought  of  a  re¬ 
ligious  society  of  such  novelty, 
Francis  Xavier  was  the  only  one 
left  to  replace  Bobadilla.  The 
Spanish  ambassador  at  Rome  was 
leaving  by  coach  for  Lisbon  in  the 
morning  (March  15)  and  Igna¬ 
tius,  sick  a-bed,  summoned  Xavier 
to  him.  He  dispatched  Francis, 
the  half  of  his  soul,  never  to  see 
him  again.  Francis  went.  There 
was  no  answer  for  the  eyes  of  Ig¬ 
natius  Loyola. 

Here  the  story  of  what  went 
into  making  the  man  ends.  The 
remaining  twelve  years  of  Francis 
Xavier’s  life  were  no  more  than 
the  fruition  of  the  love  and  disci¬ 
pline  burdened  upon  him  by  the 
friendships  of  Favre  and  Igna¬ 
tius.  Francis  Xavier  went  on  to 
become  great,  but  he  never  for¬ 
got  that  whatever  greatness  he  had 
was  the  work  of  his  brother  in 
arms  from  Loyola. 

On  the  lowering  grey  sands  of 
Sancian,  the  exile  from  Navarre 
went  to  meet  his  God  the  morn 
of  December  3,  1  5  52,  an  impa¬ 
tient,  passionate  man  to  the  last, 
but  then — a  saint. 
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The  waves  roar  white  around  me, 

Labored  heavings  of  the  sea 
Tossing,  tossing  — 

Ah,  is  that  you  I  hear, 

Lilting  voiced,  my  children 
Dark  children  of  the  islands, 

Gathered  near  the  cross  I  bore  you? 

You  were  my  cross 
And  my  joy — 

Sing-song  of  the  sea — 

I  am  tired  now. 

t 

THE  DEATH  OF  XAVIER 


Westward  over  the  sea  haze 
The  dark  shore  rises, 

Celestial  Empire  of  the  East. 

EIow  far  have  I  come, 

From  the  Indus  to  the  islands  of  Japan 
I  must  rise. 

He  waits  across  the  water. 


Westward  over  the  sea  haze 
The  dark  shore  rises. 

Here  on  a  far  island, 

Here  the  long  way  ends. 

The  evening  sifts  along  the  shore; 
The  moving  ocean  hums. 

And  I  feel  the  slow  easing  of  a  cross, 
And  I  am  tired. 


John  C.  Plunkett 
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It  was  near  the  beginning  of 
winter  when  I  returned  home  af¬ 
ter  a  journey  to  Peking,  where  I 
stayed  for  a  month  at  the  palace 
of  the  emperor,  Shih  Tsung.  The 
day  following  my  return,  I  was 
standing  in  the  garden  when  Lo 
San  approached  my  dwelling.  Lia, 
my  second  daughter,  greeted  him 
at  the  door  and  led  him  immedi¬ 
ately  to  me. 

"Your  vigor  belies  your  age, 
Lo  San,”  I  said.  "You  traveled  up 
my  walk  as  though  the  very  fire 
of  the  dragon  breathes  down  your 
back.” 

"I  am  impatient,  Tsu  Ran¬ 
ch5  ien,”  he  replied,  "to  hear  what 
news  you  have  of  the  great  father 
from  the  west.” 


THE  GIFT 
OF 

LO  SAN 

by  Paul  J. 
Delahanty 

A  Carving  In  Jade 
—  And  One  Man's  Wish 


I  knew  that  he  would  ask  me 
this  first.  Fie  had  told  me  before 
I  left  to  learn  what  I  could  of  the 
great  father. 

"I  have  heard  rumors,  Lo  San, 
but  only  rumors.  The  man  of 
whom  you  speak  is  said  to  have  left 
Japan,  and  returned  to  India,  and 
from  there  he  is  attempting  to 
enter  our  country.” 

Lo  San  leaned  back  and  smiled. 
"It  is  good  that  he  is  to  come. 
I  have  waited  and  I  long  to  see  and 
hear  him  again  .  .  .  But,  you  look 
troubled.  What  is  it?  Will  he 
not  come,  do  you  think?” 

"I  do  not  know,  Lo  San,”  I 
said.  "All  foreigners  are  in  dis¬ 
favor,  and  none  are  allowed  to  en¬ 
ter.  I  fear  he  will  have  great  dif- 
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ficulty  before  he  will  be  able  to 
come.” 

We  were  both  silent  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  Lo  San  looked  very  sad. 
The  day  was  cold,  even  though 
the  sun  felt  warm  on  the  face,  and 
I  suggested  that  we  go  inside  for 
a  cup  of  tea.  Presently  we  went 
into  the  house,  and  Lia  brought 
some.  I  saw  Lo  San  look  at  the 
cup  carefully. 

"Are  these  new  cups?”  he  asked. 

I  nodded  in  agreement,  and 
scowled.  "I  brought  them  back 
with  me  yesterday,  and  I  think 
that  I  could  have  done  a  better  job 
had  I  fired  them  in  my  own  kiln.” 

"They  are  poor,”  he  said,  "Look 
how  this  color  has  run.” 

"The  work  gets  poorer  every 
day,”  I  answered.  "But  tell  me, 
how  is  your  own  work  coming? 
I  have  not  seen  a  new  piece  from 
you  in  many  months.” 

Again  he  looked  sad.  Finally  he 
spoke.  "I  have  been  working  on 
a  new  carving.  But  look  .  .  .”  He 
held  out  his  hands  with  the  palms 
facing  up.  They  trembled  as  the 
earth  does  when  great  stones  roll 
down  from  the  mountains.  "With 
age  comes  an  unsteady  hand,”  he 
continued.  "I  am  trying  to  get 
this  last  carving  finished  before  I 
lose  the  power  of  my  hands.” 

"That  will  be  a  sad  day,  Lo 
San,”  I  said.  "Your  carvings  in 
jade  and  ivory  and  lacquer  and 
wood  adorn  the  houses  of  the 
greatest  men  in  all  China.  Even 
in  the  palace  of  the  emperor,  your 
carvings  are  cherished  more  than 
those  of  any  other  craftsman.” 

It  was  strange  to  see  an  old  man 


blush.  "I  think  that  that  must  be 
mostly  your  doing,  Tsu  Kan- 
ch’ien.” 

"Tell  me,”  I  went  on.  "What 
is  the  carving,  and  of  what  ma¬ 
terial?” 

"It  is  made  from  a  piece  of 
Khotan  jade,  from  the  Kun-Lun 
mountains.”  His  eyes  smiled. 
"But  you  shall  have  to  wait  until 
it  is  finished  before  you  learn  what 

*4-  ‘  „  ” 

It  IS. 

My  curiosity  was  aroused,  and  I 
was  about  to  ask  him  more,  but 
Lia  again  entered  the  room. 

"Chung  Kang  wishes  to  see 
you,”  she  said. 

Before  I  could  reply,  Chung 
Kang,  wearing  all  his  magistrate’s 
robes,  pushed  by  my  daughter  and 
stepped  into  the  room.  "I  have 
shown  myself  in,”  he  said. 

Lia  bowed  slightly  to  him,  and 
left. 

"You  are  looking  well,  Lo  San,” 
Chung  Kang  continued,  even  be¬ 
fore  we  could  speak.  "But  the  city 
air  did  not  seem  to  do  much  for 
your  health,  Tsu  Kan-ch’ien.  You 
should  stay  away  from  the  palace, 
and  remain  here  in  our  humble 
town.” 

"I  would  be  most  happy  to  do 
so,  Chung  Kang,”  I  said,  "but 
there  are  many  things  to  be  done.” 

He  sat  down.  He  was  magis¬ 
trate  of  the  town,  and  as  far  as  I 
could  determine,  had  passed  his 
examination,  and  become  magis¬ 
trate  in  a  fair  manner.  But  one 
never  knows  who  has  been  bribed. 
I  held  no  liking  for  him,  but  I  re¬ 
spected  his  office. 

"If  you  are  not  in  any  hurry, 
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Chung  Kang,”  I  said,  "I  will  com¬ 
plete  my  talk  with  Lo  San.” 

"Continue,”  he  answered.  "I 
only  wished  to  greet  you  on  your 
return.  You  have  been  away  for 
over  two  months.” 

"I  am  honored.”  I  nodded  as 
graciously  as  I  could  from  my  re¬ 
laxed  position,  and  turned  again 
to  Lo  San.  "You  promised,  Lo 
San,  to  tell  me  how  you  first  met 
the  man  of  whom  you  speak.  Per¬ 
haps  you  can  tell  me  now.” 

Lo  San  talked  for  many  min¬ 
utes,  and  we  were  quiet.  He  told 
of  how,  in  the  twenty-first  spring 
of  Shih  Tsung’s  rule,  he  journeyed 
to  India,  where  he  first  met  this 
man  he  called  his  father.  He  de¬ 
scribed  him,  and  told  how  he 
spoke,  and  what  he  said.  Chung 
Kang  interrupted  little,  and  I  not 
at  all,  as  he  told  of  the  man’s  teach¬ 
ings.  This  was  the  strangest  and 
most  wonderful  part  of  all,  and 
I  listened  intently.  I  realized  then 
the  secret  of  Lo  San’s  great  love, 
and  his  great  kindness.  For 
through  the  years  Lo  San’s  hofiie 
had  become  a  place  where  many 
came  to  receive  his  advice.  But 
now  I  knew  that  he  was  only  doing 
what  he  had  learned  in  India. 

And  I  too  longed  to  see  the  man 
of  whom  he  spoke,  and  hear  these 
things  from  his  own  lips. 

Chung  Kang  interrupted  sud¬ 
denly.  "Wait,  Lo  San.”  He 
looked  thoughtful  for  a  moment. 
"Is  this  ‘father’  of  whom  you 
speak  the  one  who  is  called  ‘Fran¬ 
cisco’?” 

Lo  San  looked  at  Chung  Kang 


eagerly.  "Yes,  he  is  the  one.  You 
have  heard  of  him?” 

"Last  week  I  heard  stories  of  a 
man  such  as  you  describe,”  said 
Chung  Kang.  "One  who  has  come 
from  India  to  the  island  of  Shang 
Ch’uan,  to  the  south.  He  sent  a 
letter  to  the  chief  magistrate  of 
Canton,  requesting  entry,  and 
signed  it  ‘Francisco’.” 

"Will  it  be  accepted?”  said  Lo 
San. 

"Yes.  He  now 
awaits  only  trans¬ 
portation  to  the 
mainland.” 

Lo  San  leaned 
back  and  smiled 
contentedly.  Then  suddenly  he 
sat  upright,  and  began  to  rise.  “A 
thousand  pardons,  Tsu  Kan- 
ch’ien,  but  I  must  make  haste. 
The  carving  of  which  I  have  spok¬ 
en  must  be  finished.  It  is  to  be  a 
gift  for  the  great  father,  and  must 
be  ready  before  he  comes.” 

"A  gift,  Lo  San?”  said  Chung 
Kang..  "But  what  can  you  expect 
in  return  for  this  gift?  I  hear 
that  the  man  comes  with  nothing 
more  than  his  robe.” 

"I  wish  nothing  in  return,” 
said  Lo  San. 

"Nothing?”  repeated  Chung 
Kang,  incredulously.  He  did  not 
understand  how  Lo  San,  or  any¬ 
one,  could  give  a  gift  without  ex¬ 
pecting  something  in  return,  for 
this  was  custom. 

Then  Lo  San  explained  more 
of  the  teachings  of  the  man  from 
the  west,  which  he  followed. 

I  understood,  but  Chung  Kang 
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was  still  skeptical.  "You  are  be¬ 
coming  demented  in  your  old  age, 
Lo  San,”  he  said. 

"I  have  followed  these  teachings 
for  many  years,”  replied  Lo  San. 

"Then  you  have  been  demented 
for  many  years,  my  friend.” 

"  'Do  not  complain  about  the 
snow  on  your  neighbor’s  roof  . . ” 
said  Lo  San. 

"What?”  interrupted  Chung 
Kang,  "You  quote  Confucius  and 
follow  the  teachings  of  a  man 
from  the  West?  That  must  be  sac¬ 
rilege.” 

"Ah,”  said  Lo  San.  "But  only 
to  a  Confucian.  Or  have  you 
changed  beliefs  again,  Chung 
Kang?” 

Chung  Kang  glared  harshly. 

As  they  paused,  I  interrupted 
again.  "Your  advancing  years 
bring  senility  to  yourself  also 
Chung  Kang.  Why  have  you  nev¬ 
er  become  higher  than  magistrate 
of  this  town?  Surely  a  man  of 
your  talent  should  be  provincial 
governor  by  this  time,  if  you  were 
not  'demented’.” 

"The  Eunuch  assigned  to  this 
province  does  not  like  me,”  he 
alibied.  "Besides,  why  speak  of 
me?  Lo  San  here,  has  never  been 
anything.” 

"Nor  have  many  other  men,” 
said  Lo  San.  "There  is  more  in  life 
than  stealing  people’s  money 
through  taxes.” 

"There  is  wisdom  in  Lo  San’s 
words,  Chung  Kang,”  I  said. 

"Ahhrgh.  Tsu  Kan-ch’ien,  you 
have  been  deluded  by  old  men  such 
as  Lo  San.” 


"I  was  never  deluded  by  you,” 
I  replied. 

Chung  Kang’s  face  became 
flushed  with  anger,  and  Lo  San 
left. 

Lo  San  must  have  worked  very 
hard  during  the  next  few  days,  for 
I  did  not  see  him  except  early 
each  morning,  from  my  window, 
as  he  took  his  walk.  He  spent  much 
time  in  his  workshop,  patiently 
using  his  tired  old  fingers  to  fash¬ 
ion  the  carving  on  which  he 
worked. 

One  evening  a  few  nights  later, 
he  came  to  my  house.  "My  work 
is  finished,”  he  said.  "Tomorrow 
I  leave  for  Canton.” 

I  thought  of  this  a  moment.  "It 
is  not  good  for  a  man  of  your 
years  to  travel  such  a  distance 
alone  and  on  foot,  Lo  San.  I 
shall  go  with  you,  and  we  can 
travel  on  my  cart.” 

It  was  a  full  day’s  ride  to  Can¬ 
ton,  and  although  we  left  with 
the  next  rising  of  the  sun,  it  was 
almost  evening  before  we  arrived. 
Lo  San  rode  quietly,  speaking  only 
infrequently,  except  once  when 
he  began  recalling  once  again  the 
year  he  had  spent  in  India  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  teachings  of  the  man 
from  the  West.  He  seemed  happy 
through  the  whole  trip,  and  car¬ 
ried  with  him  a  large  package, 
well  wrapped  and  gently  held, 
which  contained  his  gift. 

It  was  not  until  we  came  to  the 
outskirts  of  Canton  that  we  first 
heard  news  of  the  man  we  came 
to  see.  We  had  been  seen  ap¬ 
proaching  the  city,  and  one  of  the 
minor  officials  of  the  city  came 
out  to  greet  us. 
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"Welcome,”  he  said.  "Of  what 
service  may  we  be?” 

"Can  you  tell  me,”  I  asked,  "Of 
the  man  called  Francisco,  who  was 
to  come  to  this  city  from  the  island 
to  the  south?” 

The  official  looked  disappointed, 
then  bowed  slightly.  "We  re¬ 
ceived  word  this  morning  that  the 
man  you  seek  died  yesterday  on 
the  island  from  the  fever.  Is  there 
anything  else?” 

"No,”  I  said.  "You  may  leave 

US. 

He  bowed  again  and  left. 

I  turned  to  look  at  Lo  San.  "I 
had  hoped  to  see  this  man  myself, 
Lo  San.  I  have  watched  you  for 
many  years,  and  how  you  have 
lived  this  stranger's  teachings.  I 
have  seen  few  in  all  the  country 
who  have  kept  the  faith  of  China 
as  you  have  kept  the  faith  of  this 
strange  man  from  the  West,  who 
speaks  of  God,  and  Love,  and 
wears  a  robe  of  black.  I  thought 
that  he  might  be  good  for  China. 
Our  government  decays.  Our 
trade  diminishes.  Our  art  is  next 
to  worthless — you  have  seen  my 
cups  .  . .” 

I  do  not  know  how  long  I  talked 
thus.  The  next  thing  I  remember, 
all  was  quiet,  and  we  were  sitting 
watching  the  sun  as  it  turned  a 
golden  red,  and  sunk  behind  the 
mountains  to  the  West. 

Lo  San  was  unwrapping  the  pa¬ 
per  on  his  gift.  Finally  it  was  off, 
and  I  looked.  It  was  a  statue,  ex¬ 
quisitely  carved  from  a  block  of 
green  jade  about  an  arms  length 
high,  of  the  most  beautiful  woman 


I  have  ever  seen,  holding  a  small 
child  in  her  arms.  I  looked,  and 
thought:  This  is  a  strange  gift. 
But  I  knew  that  Lo  San  had  some 
purpose  in  making  it  as  he  did. 

Tenderly,  he  handed  it  to  me. 
"Take  this,  Tsu  Kan-ch’ien. 
Someday  you  may  find  a  use  for  it. 
It  is  worthless  to  me  now.”  His 
voice  was  very  sad,  and  sounded 
very,  very  old. 

We  turned  and  started  home. 

Within  a  few  months,  Lo  San 
died,  and  since  there  had  been  no 
other  provision  for  him,  I  buried 
him  in  my  garden.  Nearby,  in  a 
small  niche  in  the  wall,  I  placed 
Lo  San’s  statue.  I  still  did  not 
entirely  understand  its  meaning, 
but  somehow  I  was  sure  that  this 
was  Lo  San’s  greatest  work.  And 
I  knew  that  someday  I  would 
learn. 

It  was  only  a  few  days  ago  that 
I  heard  a  blackrobe  had  come  to 
Canton,  and  I  sent  for  him  to  come 
to  me.  Today  he  came.  I  told 
him  the  story  of  Lo  San.  I  showed 
him  the  grave  and  the  statue,  and 
he  looked  at  this  with  wonder¬ 
ment.  I  told  him  that  I  did  not 
understand  the  meaning  of  the 
statue,  but  that  perhaps  he  would 
know,  and  could  tell  me,  since  it 
was  intended  for  another  such  as 
he. 

The  blackrobe  smiled  and  nod¬ 
ded  his  head. 

And  now  I  look  again  across  the 
broad  plain  to  where  the  setting 
sun  plays  with  golden  clouds. 

Lo  San’s  gift  was  not  entirely 
in  vain,  I  think.  And  I  am  con¬ 
tent. 
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COME  BACK 

MY  DARLING! 

By  Thomas  Sheehan 


"Easystreet  Red,  this  is  Easystreet  Baker. 
Mail  in  my  sector  and  definite  enemy  activity 
from  Saepori  —  and  my  girl  ran  out  on  me." 


The  moon  and  I  were  insep¬ 
arable  companions  this  night.  She 
was  my  greatest  friend  and  the 
enemy's  deadliest  foe.  Even  in  her 
friendliness  she  played  a  constant 
game  of  nerves  with  me — and 
with  my  Asiatic  friends  across  the 
way  I  suppose — for  she  kept  duck¬ 
ing  in  and  out  of  straying  clouds. 
I  could  honestly  hear  her  chuckle 
in  her  glee — the  frivolous  woman. 

I  was  on  the  third  relief  of  the 
guard.  My  post  was  a  trenchline 
on  Old  Baldy’s  eastern-most  fin¬ 
ger,  one  that  pointed  straight 
down  into  that  great  valley  of 
Saepori,  and  one  that  looked 
blankly  back  up  my  nose  with 
every  gaze  and  threatened  me 
with  the  insecurity  of  her  shadows. 
I  had  to  treat  her  right,  this  un- 
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worthy  piece  of  real  estate  (and  I 
hoped  she  didn’t  hear  me.)  I 
would  keep  my  eyes  on  her.  She 
was  one  of  the  females  that  held 
the  key  to  the  night’s  activities. 
I  was  the  servant  of  two  women. 

My  gaze  swept  quickly  but 
thickly  and  deeply  into  the  night. 
I  know  that  you  can  look  thickly 
into  impending  trouble.  Out 
there  someplace — and  not  too  far 
off  as  our  reconnoitering  patrol 
of  the  day  had  proven — were  the 
bristling  muzzzles  of  thirties  and 
fifties,  and  the  stumpy  deadly  bar¬ 
rels  of  60  and  81  mortars — Joe 
Chink’s  greatest  weapon.  He  was 
waiting  and  we  were  waiting  and 
I  think  that  the  moon  was  wait¬ 
ing.  She  had  proven  to  be  a 
treacherous  ally  on  different  oc¬ 
casions.  As  long  as  she  lit  up  those 
ridgelines  she  was  all  right  by  me. 
As  soon  as  she  ducked  her  head  for 
good  I  had  no  use  for  her.  That’s 
when  the  little  yellow  man 
crawled  from  his  vermin-infested 
bunker  and  slunk  out  to  prepare 
for  the  onslaught.  I  wanted  so 
much  to  be  her  bridegroom  for 
this  whole  night — this  was  to  be 
my  last.  That  wonderful  inven¬ 
tion  rotation  had  crooked  her 
finger  at  me  and  I  was  ready  to 
siaynada  home. 

It  was  two  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  when  I  climbed  the  barren, 
rocky  ridge  of  my  mount.  Far 
out  on  the  valley  floor,  an  ice¬ 
bound  stream,  catching  the  gold 
of  my  elusive  bride,  cast  the  same 
moonglow  of  radiance  as  it  twist¬ 
ed  into  the  far  night.  A  carpet 
of  snow,  clear  and  expansive,  crys¬ 


tal  and  silver,  gave  me  an  easy  field 
of  vision.  But  sharp  wind-spears 
nipped,  bit  and  pinched  at  my 
body  in  a  relentless  attack.  I 
could  feel  the  wind  hunching  her 
back  to  level  those  blasts  of  frigid 
air  at  me.  I  felt  as  if  I  were  her 
sole  target.  I  was  an  uncomfort¬ 
able  groom. 

Towards  the  hour  of  three  my 
bride  was  the  brightest  I  had  ever 
seen.  It  was  now,  just  before  the 
dawn  flash,  that  she  would  play 
her  important  part.  I  gazed  at 
her  with  the  awe  of  a  young  lov¬ 
er.  I  was  completely  captivated 
by  her.  She  was  at  her  zenith  and 
being  there  she  brought  me  to  the 
heights  of  security.  I  rested.  I 
lit  a  cigarette.  I  eased  from  my 
task — and  it  was  then  that  she 
broke  our  wedlock.  She  ran  off 
behind  the  rim  of  a  dark  cloud.. 
All  about  me  swirled  an  immediate 
darkness,  so  quickly  that  it  quaked 
my  heart.  How  frivolous  and 
thoughtless  a  woman.  How  like 
some  women  she  was!  How  afraid 
I  was,  needing  her  so. 

I  looked  overhead  for  the  . 
slightest  sign  of  her.  There  was 
nothing  but  a  faint  line  on  the  far 
horizon  and  it  was  fast  disappear¬ 
ing.  Then  the  clamor  started. 
From  Saepori  came  the  welling 
voice  of  trumpets  and  bugles  and 
whistles  and  horns  and  God  knows 
what  else.  Joe  Chink  was  on  the 
move.  Baldy,  my  mount,  my 
stronghold,  was  the  target.  A 
whoosh  of  noise  above  me  brought 
my  body  relaxing  to  the  floor  of 
the  trench.  I  cranked  the  phone. 

"Easystreet  Red,  this  is  Easy- 
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street  Baker.  Mail  in  my  sector 
and  definite  enemy  activity  from 
Saepori  near  the  Zebra  phase  line 
— and  my  girl  ran  out  on  me.” 

"'What's  that,  Baker?  What 
about  a  girl?”  was  Red’s  answer. 

I  repeated  my  transmission  save 
for  the  last  element. 

"OK  Baker,”  said  Red,  "we’ll 
give  with  a  concentration  on  phase 
line  Zebra.” 

Almost  instantly  a  barrage  of 
mail  was  heading  out.  The  field 
artillery  laid  a  wall  of  fire  and 
detonation  across  the  valley  floor. 
Then  I  noticed  it  became  doubled 
and  then  tripled  and  then  some 
more.  It  was  battalion  fire  and 
sector  fire  and  then  I  knew  it  was 
divisional.  The  brass  must  be  ex¬ 
pecting  a  big  one,  I  thought.  This 
must  be  Joe  Chink’s  night — and 
on  my  last  evening.  Damn  that 
moon!  Damn  her  fickle  pride! 

All  about  me  there  was  activity. 
The  CO  and  all  the  company  were 
mustered.  Half-moon  clips  were 
being  clinked  into  carbines.  Mag¬ 
azines  were  being  rammed  into 
rifles.  Belts  were  checked  on  our 


own  thirties  and  fifties.  And  I 
held  my  finger  on  the  trigger  as  I 
looked  skyward.  Not  a  sign.  She 
wasn’t  coming  back.  She  had 
ditched  me  at  the  altar. 

Up  the  slope  came  the  ringing, 
weirdly-echoing  wail  of  a  bugle. 
And  then  the  charge.  We  laid 
down  a  withering  fire  but  Joe  had 
so  many  in  on  this  one.  I  was 
going  to  leave  my  mount.  We 
would  have  to  pull  back  to  the 
crest  of  the  finger — and  then 
some,  but  of  that  I  hesitated  to 
think. 

And  then,  in  the  midst  of  our 
trouble,  my  fickle  darling  showed 
her  color.  Brightly  she  shone  down 
on  everything  from  an  ever  widen¬ 
ing  rift  in  the  clouds.  Joe  was 
silhouetted  against  the  skyline  and 
the  snow.  We  clobbered  him. 

It  didn’t  last  twenty-five  min¬ 
utes  in  its  entirety.  It  was  all  over 
before  I  had  gotten  a  second  wind; 
and  my  heart,  so  unfaithful  as  it 
had  been,  fell  right  back  in  love 
with  the  brightest,  most  glorious 
full  moon  that  these  old  eyes  had 
ever  beheld. 
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THE  TOWER 


by 

Edward  C. 
Barry 


Have  You  Ever  Wondered  ? 


TT*  HE  cafeteria  was  crowded  as 
usual,  and  the  noise  of  a  thousand 
students  all  talking  in  unison  was 
just  an  octave  below  a  riot. 

At  one  of  the  rectangular  din¬ 
ing  tables  sat  four  boys,  three  of 
them  argued  heatedly  on  the  theo¬ 
logical  question  of  predestination. 

Paul  Wilson,  a  tall,  blonde  A&S 
Junior,  sat  back  and  tried  to  re¬ 
main  aloof  about  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter. 

"The  Jesuits  are  right!”  de¬ 
manded  studious  Bob  Crowel, 
swinging  his  plastic  rimmed  glass¬ 
es  from  the  bridge  of  his  nose. 
"The  Dominicans  only  brought 
the  matter  up  because  they  were 
jealous  of  the  Jesuits!”  His  face 
became  red  and  the  veins  of  his 
neck  stood  out. 

"Baloney!”  Jim  Thomson  said 
disgustedly. 

At  this  last  remark  the  three 
started  again  simultaneously.  Ev¬ 
eryone  talked,  no  one  listened. 

As  it  happens  in  discussions  such 
as  this,  everyone  ran  out  of  wind 
at  the  same  time  and  so  they  all 
took  a  break  to  catch  their  breath. 

Paul  Wilson,  the  least  interested 
of  the  four,  saw  a  chance  to  throw 
in  his  two  cents  and  at  the  same 
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time  give  spiritual  balm  to  any 
who  were  injured. 

"Look,  this  question  is  merely 
speculative,  meant  only  for  mental 
gymnastics,  so  what  are  you  guys 
getting  all  worked  up  for?  The 
Pope  has  said  nothing  on  it,  and 
never  will.” 

"Maybe  so,”  rejoined  Bob,  "but 
the  Pope  isn’t  our  Theology  pro¬ 
fessor;  Father  Bart  is  and  Lord 
help  those  who  don’t  give  him 
the  Jesuit  rah-rah  when  the  ques¬ 
tion  pops  up  on  exams.” 

"Saint  Ignatius  couldn’t  give  it 
better  when  exams  roll  around,” 
laughed  Paul. 

The  conversation  died  and  in  a 
few  minutes  Paul  broke  the  si¬ 
lence.  "You  know,  I’ve  got  an 
hour  break.  I  think  I’ll  do  some¬ 
thing  that  I’ve  wanted  to  do  for 
three  years.” 

"What?”  asked  Jim,  not  at  all 
interested. 

"I’ve  always  wanted  to  go  up 
into  the  Tower  and  take  a  look  at 
those  bells.  Anyone  want  to 
come? 

"Are  you  kiddin’?  It’s  pouring 
out.  Besides  you  can’t  just  go 
romping  through  the  Tower  like 
that.  I  don’t  think  they’d  appreci¬ 
ate  that  one  bit,”  Bob  said,  leaning 
on  his  elbow  and  blowing  smoke 
rings  at  the  sugar  dispenser. 

"Well,  I’m  not  hanging  around 
here  for  an  hour.  I’ve  had  all  the 
coffee  I  can  hold.  See  you  in  The¬ 
ology.”  Paul  got  up  from  the 
table  and  walked  out  of  the  cafe¬ 
teria. 

'» 

The  lower  floor  of  the  Tower 


Building  was  deserted  and  the  only 
thing  that  showed  signs  of  life 
were  two  frightened  mice  that 
scurried,  squeaking  down  the  hall¬ 
way. 

The  first  floor  was  also  uninhab¬ 
ited  and  so  Paul  strode  confidently 
up  the  stairs  to  the  second.  Ffere 
he  passed  a  nun  and  a  few  fresh¬ 
man  girls  of  the  school  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  With  the  customary  B.  C. 
Indian  type  salutation  he  passed 
this  little  group  and  slipped  up 
the  stairs  to  the  third  floor.  Glanc¬ 
ing  around  he  made  sure  no  one 
was  in  sight,  then  coyly  he  began 
the  climb  up  the  narrow  stairs 
that  lead  to  a  door  that  bore  a 
small  sign.  In  bold  black  letters 
it  read:  DO  NOT  ENTER. 

Ignoring  the  warning,  Paul  tried 
the  door,  expecting  it  to  be 
locked;  however  it  gave  way  at  his 
touch.  Without  hesitation  he 
squeezed  by  it  and  pushed  it 
nearly  shut,  leaving  it  open  just  a 
crack.  Inside  the  door,  he  found 
himself  once  again  on  a  stairway. 
Paul  mused  to  himself,  "I’m  all  for 
ranch  style  colleges,  this  Gothic 
stuff  is  strictly  for  the  ...”  Be¬ 
fore  he  could  finish  this  thought  a 
metallic  clinking  sound  from 
above  him  made  him  start. 

Curious,  he  started  off  in  haste 
only  to  find  that  these  stairs  were 
too  steep  for  a  rapid  ascent.  By 
putting  both  his  hands  on  the 
steps  in  front  of  him  Paul  found 
the  climb  much  easier,  though  he 
was  surprised  to  discover  that  the 
treads  were  covered  with  a  layer 
of  velvety  dust.  Up  he  went, 
slowly  and  with  great  caution, 
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stopping  only  to  brush  the  annoy¬ 
ing  cob-webs  from  his  face. 

Again  the  rattling  of  something 
metallic  reached  him.  With  in¬ 
creased  curiosity  and  wonder  he 
walked  the  last  few  steps,  stopping 
when  his  head  touched  the  trap 
door  above  him. 

Pausing  to  catch  his  wind,  he 
waited,  straining  his  ears  to  catch 
another  sound.  No  sound  came 
so  he  put  his  hand  to  the  trap  door 
and  gave  it  a  steady  but  gentle 
push. 

The  grey  light  from  above 
seeped  through  the  crack  when 
Paul  had  forced  the  heavy  door 
upwards.  Moving  up  one  more 
step  brought  Paul’s  eyes  to  the 
floor  level.  The  stairway  from 
which  he  came  was  dark  and  so  it 
took  a  little  time  for  his  eyes  to  be¬ 
come  accustomed  to  the  light  in 
the  Tower. 

It  was  a  massive  place.  He 
opened  the  trap  door  to  get  a  bet¬ 
ter  look. 

Huge  windowless  openings  on 
all  four  sides  allowed  the  fickle 
New  England  weather  to  come 
and  go  as  it  pleased.  At  this  mo¬ 
ment  the  floor  was  covered  with 
many  puddles  of  rain  water. 

The  walls  themselves  were  of 
cold  bare  stone,  mortared  solidly, 
meant  for  eternity. 

From  great  timbers  spanning 
the  entire  width  of  the  enormous 
gallery,  hung  the  great  bells  which 
he  came  to  see.  They  varied  in 
size  and  numbered  about  seven. 

For  a  long  time  he  gazed  at  these 
wonderful  bells,  marvelling  at 
their  size  and  colour.  Their  once 


bright  golden  skin  was  now,  after 
many  years  in  the  weather,  a  deep 
tarnished  blue-green. 

As  he  reflected  on  the  huge  bells 
a  rustling  of  metal  again  reached 
him.  Following  the  sound,  Paul’s 
eyes  met  a  sight  that  nearly  sent 
him  reeling  back  down  the  stairs 
he  had  climbed. 

There  in  one  of  the  corners, 
which  afforded  the  best  possible 
protection  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  from  the  weather,  were 

two  men  seated 
at  a  roughly- 
hewn  table. 

.  They  were  bent 
over  a  checker¬ 
board,  it  seemed, 
and  neither  mov¬ 
ed,  so  intent  were 
they  about  the  game. 

Paul  gulped  in  amazement  and 
continued  his  scrutiny. 

From  his  position  he  could  see 
that  they  were  old  men.  Their 
faces,  weathered  to  the  texture  of 
leather,  were  none  the  less  serene 
and  resigned. 

The  clothes  they  wore  looked 
familiar  and  Paul  wracked  his 
brain  trying  to  place  them.  The 
cloak  was  hooded  and  black,  lined 
with  cloth  once  white,  but  now 
yellowed  by  time.  Beneath  this 
cloak  the  habit,  also  yellowed, 
flowed  to  the  floor.  Another 
shock  awaited  Paul. 

From  under  the  gown  of  each 
man  and  running  along  the  floor 
to  a  ring  of  iron,  mortared  to  the 
wall,  was  a  chain.  A  rusty  iron 
chain  .  .  . 
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"Shackled!”  gasped  Paul,  "Shac¬ 
kled  to  the  wall  .  . 

As  Paul  watched  one  of  the  men 
raised  his  ancient  head  and  spoke 
to  the  other  "Moveas,  Thoma!” 

Then  it  dawned  on  him.  These 
men  were  Dominicans! 

Shifting  his  foot  the  other  friar 
caused  the  chain  to  rattle.  Paul 
now  realized  what  made  the  sound 
he  had  heard  on  his  way  up  the 
stairs. 

Dropping  the  trap  door  quietly, 
Paul  sat  on  the  steps  bewildered. 
"I  can’t  believe  it,”  he  whispered 
to  himself.  "The  Jesuits  wouldn’t 
do  a  thing  like  this.  It  isn’t  eth¬ 
ical.” 

While  sitting,  staring  down  the 
stair-well  at  the  partly  opened 
door  that  gave  him  access  to  this 
terrible  discovery,  Paul  became 
aware  that  the  door  was  being 
moved  open  ever  so  slowly. 

Fear  suddenly  gripped  him  and 
he  was  unable  to  move.  Soon  the 
door  was  open  enough  so  that  he 


could  see  the  black  shape  of  a  man. 
It  paused  for  a  moment,  shook  its 
head  slowly,  then  pulled  the  door 
close. 

The  clatter  of  a  key  being  placed 
in  the  lock  and  turned  snapped 
Paul  from  his  frigid  spell.  He 
bolted  down  the  stairs  and  grasped 
the  knob.  The  door  held  firm. 

Violently  he  shook  the  knob, 
but  the  stubborn  door  refused  to 
move. 

The  Gothic  building  echoed 
from  the  noise  of  the  rattling  door. 

Soon  it  became  still.  Then  the 
deep  stern  voice  on  the  other  side 
spoke,  "In  pace  requiescant!” 

The  sound  of  footsteps  descend¬ 
ing  ..  . 

a  muffled  sob  ... 
then  silence  .  .  . 

Father  Bart’s  theology  class  was 
filled  save  one  seat. 

"Gentlemen!  On  this  question 
of  predestination.  While  it  is  not 
Dogma,  our  position . ” 
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BOSTONESE 


SOCIAL  NOTES 

If  Sir  Shane  Leslie  failed  to  wear 
his  kilt  to  the  reception  recently 
given  him  by  our  staff,  he  in  no 
other  way  disappointed  the  for¬ 
tune-favored  group  of  young  tea- 
drinkers  who  that  afternoon  rep¬ 
resented  the  Stylus  family  and 
friends.  At  the  instant  when  the 
Senior  Lounge’s  majestic  but  im¬ 
potent  timepiece  should  have  been 
celebrating  the  hour  of  four,  this 
noble  warrior-chieftain  of  the  pen 
strode  with  his  chaplains  and  en¬ 
tourage  into  the  great  hall,  and 
all  the  clan  assembled  there  sur¬ 
rendered  to  his  rather  august  pres¬ 
ence. 

If  anything,  he  appeared  in  the 
moment  of  his  entrance  more  pic¬ 
turesque,  more  the  embodiment  of 
the  grand  manner,  than  at  the 
moment,  an  hour  or  so  earlier, 
when  this  writer,  deputized  be¬ 
cause  of  an  agreeable  class  sched¬ 
ule  to  transport  our  guest  to  the 
Heights,  first  saw  him  at  his  Brim¬ 
mer  Street  residence.  Then,  hav¬ 
ing  rapped  once  or  twice  on  the 
sturdy  door  and  rather  expecting 
to  be  acknowledged  from  that 
quarter,  I  turned  to  a  tapping 
sound  behind  me.  Through  the 
glass  of  a  bay  which  overlooked 
the  doorstep  an  elderly  gentleman 
motioned  that  he  would  come  out 
to  me. 

A  moment  later  he  appeared 
in  the  doorway,  tall,  patrician, 
dressed  in  a  half-belted  tweed  coat 
and  cap  as  protection  against  the 
dampish  December  cold.  He 
asked  if  I  were  one  of  the  scholars 


at  the  college  and,  upon  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  this  was  the  British 
term  for  student,  I  said  that  I  was. 
As  we  drove  through  the  Boston 
traffic,  several  copies  of  the  Stylus 
provided  a  conversation  piece.  Sir 
Shane  was  struck  at  once  with  its 
neat  appearance,  the  excellent 
photography,  and  the  mention  of 
googley-bowlers  in  a  Bostonese  bit. 
The  author  tells  me  that  the  term 
is  used  in  cricket. 

After  the  Stylus ,  the  conversa¬ 
tion  somehow  turned  to  the  late 
Cardinal  O’Connell,  an  old  friend 
of  Sir  Shane;  of  this  came  an  in¬ 
teresting  diversion  in  our  ride  to 
B.  C.,  for  Sir  Shane  decided  that 
he  would  like  to  pay  his  respects 
at  the  tomb  of  the  prelate.  Once 
on  the  seminary  grounds  he  easily 
displayed  his  agility  over  that  of 
the  Stylus  representatives  in 
climbing  without  the  aid  of  rub¬ 
bers  the  snow-covered  hills  to  the 
tomb. 

A  familiarity  with  both  princes 
of  the  Church  and  princes  of  the 
realm  was  characteristic  of  the  in¬ 
formal  lecture  Sir  Shane  gave  fol¬ 
lowing  the  tea.  His  memory  ran 
back  to  the  days  of  Cardinal 
Manning,  to  the  episcopal  byplay 
between  the  Roman  Pontiff,  Pius 
X,  and  the  English  cardinals.  As 
questions  put  to  him  proved,  his 
interest  is  equally  alive  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  incidents  of  today’s  head¬ 
lines,  the  visit  of  "Cousin  Win¬ 
ston”  Churchill  to  the  United 
States  and  the  visit  of  the  contro¬ 
versial  Marshall  Tito  to  Britain. 
He  has  travelled  even  more  of  the 
world  than  one  would  expect  of  a 
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person  of  his  age,  era  and  position. 
In  a  visit  to  Russia,  undertaken  as 
a  personal  determinant  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  Anglican  com¬ 
munion  (the  failure  of  which 
led  him  into  the  Roman  fold) ,  he 
met  Tolstoy,  saw  prisoners  by  the 
thousands  bound  for  Siberia,  and 
held  the  hand  of  a  beautiful,  poc¬ 
ket-picking  female  spy  during  a 
good  part  of  the  service  in  a  Mos¬ 
cow  cathedral. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
points  touched  upon  by  Sir  Shane, 
who  will  be  in  this  country  until 
summer,  lecturing  on  half-a- 
dozen  subjects,  from  John  Henry 
Cardinal  Newman  to  the  Man  In 
The  Iron  Mask,  of  whose  identity 
Sir  Shane  has  his  own  theory. 


As  he  would  put  it,  he  is  cap¬ 
italizing  on  his  anecdotage  —  a 
word  he  insists  is  of  his  own  coin¬ 
age  —  and  Boston  College,  the 
Stylus  and  its  tea-drinking  guests 
were  pleased  to  be  able  to  enter¬ 
tain  him  and  share  in  his  anecdo¬ 
tage — even  though  he  didn’t  wear 
his  kilt. 

— W.  J.  S.  Lewis 


CURTAIN  CALL 

With  justifiable  pride  we  note 
that  Myles  Connolly,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Stylus ,  and  graduate  of 
the  year  1918,  has  been  granted 
this  year’s  Christopher  Award  for 
the  scenario  of  the  movie  "Hans 
Christian  Anderson.” 

'»  'i  '» 

IDEAS  AFOOT 

There  are  a  number  of  things 
which  this  country  needs  more 
than  a  good  five-cent  cigar.  Were 
the  opportunities  for  improve¬ 
ment  studied  with  any  degree  of 
intensity,  it  would  be  immediately 
observable  that  it  is  much  easier 
to  do  away  with  some  existing  in¬ 
stitutions  than  it  is  to  bring  non¬ 
existing  ones  into  effect. 

Now,  high  on  the  list  of  desir¬ 
able  additions  which  can  be 
brought  about  by  subtraction  — 
that  is  to  say,  one  of  the  things 
most  needed  which  could  be 
brought  about  by  doing  away  with 
something — is  the  abolition  of  the 
familiar  though  repulsive  week¬ 
day  called  Tuesday.  It’s  a  fact 
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(and  don’t  look  so  shocked)  — 
Tuesday  is  a  menace  to  navigation. 
The  very  pronunciation  of  it  is 
hazardous  in  some  circles,  there 
being  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  it’s  "toozdee”  or  "tews- 
day.” 

From  the  aspect  of  utility,  also, 
it  is  feinted  out  of  position  at 
every  turn  by  its  more  practical 
neighbors.  Sunday,  of  course,  is 
useful  as  a  day  in  which  to  right 
the  disorder  of  the  home,  rendered 
a  shambles  by  the  traditional  Sat¬ 
urday  night  celebration  over  Pro¬ 
fessor  Baldwin’s  latest  fossil  dis¬ 
covery  at  Vichy-les-Bains.  Ob¬ 
viously  we  must  retain  both  of 
these  days,  for  the  absence  of  one 
would  make  the  presence  of  the 
other  quite  impossible. 

And  what  would  we  do  with¬ 
out  the  unadulterated,  garden- 
variety  weekdays?  Monday  re¬ 
mains  to  fulfill  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  instituted,  namely  to 
afford  us  an  occasional  three-day 
vacation  when  a  national  holiday 
falls  on  a  Sunday.  Wednesday  is 
likewise  indispensable,  for  without 
it  millions  of  school  children 
would  go  through  life  without  the 
prime  example  of  the  inconsisten¬ 
cy  of  English  spelling  and  pro¬ 
nunciation.  And  on  Thursday 
there’s  "Dragnet”  on  channel 
seven.  Friday  is  payday,  without 
which  we  would  be  unable  to  fi¬ 
nance  the  revels  of  the  weekend. 
These  things  are  all  good. 

Would  that  we  could  say  the 
same  for  Tuesday,  but  not  so.  It 
lacks  anything  even  vaguely  re¬ 
sembling  a  redeeming  quality. 
There  it  stands  between  two  per¬ 


fectly  respectable  weekdays,  loll¬ 
ing  around,  sucking  up  valuable 
time  —  completely  useless.  An 
awkward  and  hideous  creature,  its 
banishment  would  bring  untold 
relief. 

Without  Tuesday  the  cumber¬ 
some  irregularity  of  the  year  dis¬ 
appears.  There  are  only  six  days  in 
a  full  week,  a  nice  round  number. 
There  are  only  four  working  days, 
an  unprecedented  advance  in  the 
field  of  social  progress.  There  are 
360  days  in  a  year.  This  does  away 
with  all  that  tripe  about  leap  year. 
Rather  than  adding  one  day  every 
four  years,  we  can  add  a  five-day 
holiday  every  year  and  have  a  real 
blowout.  And  you  people  who 
were  born  on  February  29th,  you 
can  have  a  birthday  every  year 
(since  each  month  has  30  days) 
and  grow  old  at  the  customary 
rate.  That  moth-eaten  thing  about 
thirty  days  hathing  September 
may  be  discarded.  Countless  new 
jobs  will  be  opened  in  the  revamp¬ 
ing  of  the  old  calendar.  Oh,  I’ve 
just  scratched  the  surface  of  this 
whole  mess. 

— Leon  Lewis 

u.  y, 

WHAT  IS  SO  QUIET 
AS  A  MOUSE? 

Did  you  say  there  is  nothing  so 
quiet  as  a  mouse?  The  mouse  that 
inspired  that  bit  of  nonsense  must 
have  been  a  dead  mouse.  Listed 
among  the  things  that  I  would 
classify  as  quiet  as  mice  are  atom 
bombs  and  lost  freight  trains 
screeching  through  your  bedroom 
at  midnight. 
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Mice  are  infamous  for  their 
peculiar  ingenuity  in  foiling  the 
best  laid  plans  of  men.  Their  light- 
fingered  pilfering  of  hair-trig¬ 
gered  mouse  traps  would  make  a 
Russian  spy  weep  with  envy,  and 
their  persistent  burglarizing  of  a 
wide  variety  of  mouse-proof  tins 
and  boxes  has  maintained  Amer¬ 
ican  Steel  and  Wire  in  mass  pro¬ 
duction  for  years. 

Now,  I  maintain  that  their 
forte  is  not  thievery,  but  noise¬ 
making.  I  will  personally  argue 
that  point  until  mousedom  has 
squeaked  and  crunched  its  last. 
They  have  their  most  productive 
sessions  in  bedlam  at  night;  the 
overture  to  their  sandpaper  sym¬ 
phony  beginning  just  three  winks 
after  your  lapse  into  slumber.  It 
continues  for  odd  measures  until 
dawn  or  an  old  shoe  drops  the  cur¬ 
tain. 

The  noise  of  incisors  working 


on  a  pine  baseboard  is  curiouly 
distinctive.  It  borders  on  the  chao¬ 
tic — the  clanging,  shattering  din 
of  a  washing  machine  full  of  peb¬ 
bles,  breaking,  fading,  discord¬ 
antly  rising  and  falling  in  an  in¬ 
tolerably  noisy  roar. 

At  times  it  breaks  and  dies 
away — only  to  resume  at  a  fright¬ 
ful  rate  with  the  grating,  starchy 
crackle  of  splintering  wood,  like 
hundreds  of  Bugs  Bunnies  munch¬ 
ing  celery  in  a  monstrous  drum. 
Calculated,  I  am  sure,  to  derange 
the  most  tranquil  nervous  system, 
it  has  the  effect  of  the  penetrating 
squeal  of  numberless  fingernails 
on  polished  glass. 

Nightmare  filled  with  the  on¬ 
slaught  of  hordes  of  infuriated 
Turks  would  be  more  warmly  re¬ 
ceived  than  a  return  engagement 
with  these  impious  beasts. 

— Br.  Denis  Killian,  M.M. 
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ff.  .  .  Amen ,  dico  vobis  quia  unus 
vestrum  me  traditurus  est .  . 


Why  was  I  deaf  to  Your  pleas,  Lord? 

Why  was  I  unable,  in  the  upper  room, 

To  see  that  my  fall  was  near? 

I  did  not  hear  Your  words,  Lord; 

Yet  the  shadows  on  the  wall,  of  the  new  moon, 
Seemed  to  say  that  I  ought  to  fear. 


Did  You  not  want  me  to  cry,  Lord? 

Was  there  no  voice  in  Your  burning  heart, 
That  told  You  that  I  was  in  pain? 

I  wanted  so  much  to  be  with  You,  Lord; 

I  hoped  in  Your  final  hours  we  would  not  part. 
But  my  pride  would  not  succumb  to  shame. 


If  I  had  heard;  and  if  I  had  cried; 
Would  it  have  lessened  Your  pain,  Lord? 


Carol  Hines 


DE  MUTATIONE 
AB  RATiONE 
DUORUM 
AGMINUM 

Auctore 

Jacobo 

Kane 


Omnes  lusores  footballi  divisi 
sunt  in  partes  tres:  illi  ludentes 
pilam  offensivam,  illi  ludentes 
pilam  defensivam  et  illi  utrum 
ludentes.  Tertia  pars  numquam 
fuit  annis  recentioribus  tarn  signi- 
ficans  quam  fuerunt  prima  et  se- 
cunda  pars,  sed  nunc  sola  pars  est. 

Mentores  patriae  nostrae  ex  col- 
legiis  magnis  et  parvis,  convocati  ad 
Washington,  D.C.  ut  mutationes 
legum  ad  utilitandum  in  tem¬ 
pos  sequens  disputarent,  ludum 
footballi  maxime  mutaverunt.  Ad 
ludum  athletae  sexaginta-momen- 
torum,  reverterunt,  quem  paucis 
annis  abhinc  reliquerunt.  Secun¬ 
dum  novam  regulam,  lusorem  re- 
vocatum  a  ludo  non  licet  redire  in 
gridironem  ante  ultima  quattuor 
momenta  dimidii  in  quo  revocatus 
est.  Propter  novam  regulam  au- 
tem  argumenta  orta  sunt  pro  et 
con. 


"Ave,  Vicine  !” 


Nova  regula  occasionem  dat  lu- 
soribus  merere  gloriam  qua  insig- 
nibus  in  ludo,  athletts  ad  omnes  res 
aptis,  et  genuinis  stellis  omnis 
Americae.  Infelix  fortasse  erit 
multis  lusoribus,  peritis  vel  in  dan- 
do  pedem  vel  in  jactando  vel  in 
currendo.  Iam  necesse  est  lusori 
footballi  esse  apto  ad  omnia.  Vero 
regula  nullae  substitutionis  signi- 
ficat:  canis  canem  edit  vel  trium- 
phus  validorum.  Revera  socii  po- 
tentiores  et  formatissimi  manum 
superiorem  habent,  quia  poterint 
vincere  agmen  hostis  et  transire 
lineam  ultimam  albam  ad  terram 
auream. 

Parvis  collegiis  maxime  prodest 
nova  lex.  Per  annos  peractos  ma- 
jora  collegia  et  universitates  con- 
scripserunt  circa  centum  aut  cen¬ 
tum  et  viginti  lusores  et  parva 
collegia,  habentia  solum  quadra- 
ginta  vel  quinquaginta  lusores,  re- 
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licta  sunt  extra  portam.  Quomodo 
potest  parvum  collegium  proe- 
lium  committere  cum  majori  col- 
legio  quod  mittit  novas  copias  per 
omnia  saecula  saeculorum,  et  ex- 
haurit  minores  socios  nudo  vi  nu- 
merorum?  Propter  novam  regu- 
lam  nullus  adversarius  manum 
superiorem  habet. 

Quod  ad  impedimenta  athletica 
et  beneficia  attinet,  impensa  parvi 
collegii  minuantur.  Schola  quae 
dat  tantum  quindecim  aut  vigin- 
ti  beneficia  potest  accipere  tan¬ 
tum  fructum  quantum  major 
schola.  De  impedimentis  athleticis 
et  sumptis  medicinalibus,  caterva 
minor  eget  paucis  vestitibus,  gal- 
liis,  ocreis  et  ligamentis. 

Multi  intelligunt  ex  televisione 
mentorem  ipsum  derigere  mag- 
nam  partem  impetuum  in  ludo  a 


substitutione  lusorum  perdocto- 
rum  ad  hoc.  Ego  autem  puto  hoc 
non  esse  ludum.  Nova  regula  cor- 
rigit  istam  rem — mentor  iam  non 
potest  in  angustiis  mittere  nuntios 
in  omni  impetu.  Nunc  necesse  est 
mentorem  in  fide  suorum  lusorum 
requiescere.  Ludus  pueris  redda- 
tur. 

Mutatio  consideranda  est  ex 
angulo  spectatorum.  Imprimis, 
spectator  videbit  ludum  lentiorem. 
Paucis  substitutionibus,  taedium 
requiret  frequentes  cessationes. 
Fortasse  non  placebit  Augusto 
Quinto  Spectatori  ludum  tardare. 

Aliquae  ex  opinionibus  meis  hie 
expressis  fortasse  locum  dant  dis- 
putationi;  puto  vero  me  dedisse 
quasdam  consequentias  novae  reg- 
ulae  ut  pertinentes  ad  lusores, 
spectatores  et  collegia. 


GLOSSARY 


duorum  agminum,  two-platoon 
lusores,  players 
pilam,  ball 
mentores,  coaches 
ludum,  game 

sexaginta-momentorum,  sixty  minutes 
dimidii,  of  the  half 
insignibus,  renowned 
omnis  Americae,  All-American 
peritis,  skilled 

in  dando  pedem,  in  kicking 
in  jactando,  in  passing 
in  currendo,  in  running 
canis  canem  edit,  dog  eat  dog 
triumphus  validorum,  survival  of  the 
fittest 
socii,  team 

manum  superiorem,  the  upper  hand 
terram  auream,  pay  dirt 


extra  portam,  out  in  the  cold 
proelium  committere,  to  play 
impedimenta,  equipment 
beneficia,  scholarships 
impensa,  expenses 
caterva,  squad 
vestitibus,  uniforms 
galliis,  helmets 
ocreis,  pads 
ligamentis,  band-aids 
impetuum,  of  the  plays 
perdoctorum  ad  hoc,  instructed  on 
the  spot 

in  angustiis,  in  a  tight  spot 
taedium,  exhaustion 
cessationes,  time-outs 
Augusto  Quinto  Spectatori, 

Gus  Q.  Fan 
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the  boatman 

( from  the  Gaelic) 


My  boatman  on  the  water  O 
My  boatman  on  the  water  O 
My  boatman  on  the  water  O 
May  God  be  with  you  wherever  you  go. 


I’m  climbing  every  hill  to  see 
If  my  boatman’s  in  the  bay 
Will  you  come  tomorrow,  come  today? 
Or  never?  But  that  cannot  be. 


It’s  many  a  tear  falls  from  my  eye, 
You’ve  so  bruised  and  broken  my  heart, 
O  will  you  come?  I  wait.  I  start. 

I  close  the  door  and  heave  a  sigh. 


I’m  asking  every  boatman  O, 

Have  they  seen  you?  Are  you  well? 
And  I  fear,  from  what  they  tell, 

I  was  a  fool  to  love  you  so. 


John  McLellan 


Right  tip  to  now  the  women  in  town 
still  say  with  surprise  in  their  voices , 
"She  was  a  good  mother  to  Billy,  al¬ 
ways;”  as  if  an  ex-spinster  with  three 
spinster  sisters  were  constitutionally  un¬ 
able  to  be  a  good  mother . 


ONE  OF 

FOUR 

SISTERS 


By 

Leo 

Hines 


Ma  CARNEY  was  the  only 
one  of  the  Kirby  girls  to  marry 
and  that  was  not  remarkable  to 
those  who  knew  the  Kirby  sisters, 
as  I  did. 

There  were  four  of  them,  all 
quite  old  —  over  forty  anyway 
when  I  first  came  to  know  them 
as  a  kid.  Now  they  must  be  more 
than  sixty,  because  I’ve  grown  up 
and  married  since  and  moved 
away  from  Iowa. 

Nobody  in  Cumberland,  the  lit¬ 
tle  town  I  grew  up  in,  liked  the 
sisters  much.  They  were  known  as 
crabs.  Even  their  names  seemed 
distasteful  to  me — Olive  and  Mag¬ 


gie,  Edna  and  Mollie — old  fash¬ 
ioned,  kind  of,  and  they  lived  in 
the  ugliest  house  you  ever  saw,  one 
of  those  grotesque  gay  nineties 
things  with  frills  and  ornaments 
slapped  on  about  everywhere. 

The  sisters  were  little  girls  when 
they  came  to  Cumberland  in  the 
nineties,  my  mother  has  told  me, 
with  all  the  family  things  loaded 
on  a  single  buckboard.  But  they 
were  not  poor;  I  didn't  mean  to 
convey  that.  Their  family  was 
very  old  and  Mr.  Kirby  had  in¬ 
herited  money.  In  fact  he  had 
enough  cash  to  plunk  right  down 
on  the  house,  which  was  next 


> 
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doors  to  ours,  and  set  up  a  bank 
account  for  his  daughters  besides. 

Their  mother  was  dead  when 
they  came  to  Cumberland.  The 
father  bought  and  sold  real  estate 
and  when  he  died,  about  1920,  the 
daughters  owned  enough  property 
in  town  to  keep  them  modestly  for 
life. 

The  property  was  the  main  rea¬ 
son  the  sisters  were  so  unpopular. 
They  thought  it  was  their  duty  to 
the  community  to  rid  Cumber¬ 
land  of  any  ''undesirable  ele¬ 
ments”  by  which  they  meant  ten¬ 
ants  of  theirs  who  were  slow  to 
pay  their  rents,  and  during  the  de¬ 
pression  many  a  family  was  sent 
packing  right  out  of  town  with 
one  of  the  Kirby  girls  escorting 
them  with  a  court  order  to  the 
station.  Nobody  as  far  as  I  know 
ever  entertained  the  idea  of  one  of 
them  getting  married. 

The  sisters  made  a  mistake  one 
time  in  sending  Mollie,  the  young¬ 
est,  to  evict  from  a  tiny  apart¬ 
ment  they  owned  over  the  mil¬ 
linery  shop  a  sort  of  town  figure 
by  the  name  of  Bad  Bill  Carney, 
and  that  is  indirectly  how  Mollie 
Kirby  became  Ma  Carney.  Bill  was 
handsome  and  lazy  and  spend¬ 
thrift  and  he  swept  her  off  her 
feet.  The  other  sisters  were  furious, 
of  course,  and  thunderstruck.  But 
she  was  made  of  the  same  stuff 
they  were,  stubborn  —  lord  how 
she  and  all  of  them  were  stubborn 
— and  she  just  went  ahead  and 
married  Bill  and  took  him  in  to 
live  in  the  Museum,  as  we  called 
the  old  house. 

How  Bill  got  along  in  the  Mu¬ 


seum  I  can’t  be  sure.  I  wasn’t  even 
born,  of  course,  and  the  sisters 
were  secretive.  But  after  a  year  or 
so  young  Billy,  my  friend,  was 
born,  and  Bad  Bill  died  right  after, 
of  flu. 

They  say  Ma  carried  on  some¬ 
thing  awful:  she  was  over  forty 
with  a  brand  new  baby  and  Bill 
was  the  only  really  important 
event  in  her  whole  life.  My  mother 
said  it  almost  killed  her  and  except 
for  little  Billy  she  would  have  gone 
insane.  She  was  the  kind  who  held 
things  in — thought  it  was  a  weak¬ 
ness  to  cry,  because  her  family  had 
all  been  Puritans  and  looked  on 
pain  as  God’s  vengeance  upon 
them. 

But  she  was  a  good  mother  for 
Billy  and  he  was  a  prince.  Some¬ 
how  or  other,  growing  up,  he 
took  the  four  sisters  in  stride  and 
though  they  bossed  him  to  death 
he  grew  into  a  fine  boy.  I  think 
the  name  "Ma”  was  his  own  idea. 
The  sisters  thought  he  should  call 
his  mother  by  some  more  respect¬ 
ful  name,  but  he  used  to  hear  me 
calling  my  mother  "Ma”  and  he 
thought  it  was  more  regular.  Na¬ 
turally  he  felt  different  from  the 
other  kids  and  some  of  them  helped 
that  feeling  along  by  making 
nasty  cracks  about  the  four  crab- 
bie  Kirby  sisters.  They  usually  did 
it  in  front  of  Billy  once,  and  no 
more. 

Anyhow,  Ma  seemed  to  mellow 
with  the  years.  They  say  before 
she  married  Bad  Bill  she  was  as 
crabbed  as  the  others,  but  a  year 
with  him  and  having  a  baby 
changed  her  whole  personality, 
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though  not  her  beliefs.  It  was  still 
a  sin  for  anyone  to  spend  an  un¬ 
necessary  penny,  to  be  late  with 
the  rent,  or  to  jump  through  her 
hedge,  or  use  rough  langugae,  but 
she  became  more  tolerant  of  sin, 
the  older  folks  in  town  say.  She  let 


her  sisters  collect  the  rents  and  do 
most  of  the  crabbing  while  she  sat 
by,  nodded  approval,  and  kept  her 
real  attention  on  Billy. 

Right  up  to  now  the  women  in 
town  say  with  surprise  in  their 
voices,  "She  was  a  good  mother  to 
Billy,  always,”  as  if  an  ex-spinster 
with  three  spinster  sisters  should 
be  constitutionally  unable  to  be 
a  good  mother. 

Ma  came  to  like  me,  deep  down, 
because  for  all  that  I  had  some  bad 
habits  and  wasn’t  always  a  gentle¬ 
man  and  so  forth,  my  family  was 
respectable,  and  most  of  all  I  liked 
Billy  and  she  was  grateful  for  that 


somehow,  though  it  was  silly  be¬ 
cause  you  couldn’t  help  liking  him. 

Having  been  born  about  the 
same  time  and  living  next  door 
and  both  being  the  only  son  we 
naturally  fell  in  together  from  the 
time  we  were  allowed  into  the 
yard  at  the  ends  of  ropes:  me  with 
my  dog  Lucky  to  protect  me,  and 
Billy  with  one  or  another  of  the 
sisters  on  a  garden  chair,  knitting 
or  reading. 

Maybe  we  make  up  scenes  from 
early  childhood  because  we  think 
they  undoubtedly  happened  and 
we  should  have  some  kind  of  pic¬ 
ture  of  them.  Whether  it  was 
made  up  in  my  imagination  or  not, 
I  can  remember  sitting  on  the 
ground,  about  three  years  old,  with 
Lucky  next  to  me  and  just  look¬ 
ing  straight  into  Billy  Carney’s 
grave,  dark  eyes,  while  he  sat  op¬ 
posite  me  in  his  yard  and  looked 
back.  We  used  to  date  our  friend¬ 
ship  from  that  moment. 

We  were  dreamy  kids,  I  mean 
more  so  than  most.  We  never 
needed  other  friends  because  be¬ 
tween  us  we  could  be  a  whale 
troop  of  Indians,  or  sailors,  or 
whatever  else  we  wanted  to  be. 

If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  nor¬ 
mal  American  childhood  we  had 
it.  My  family,  and  Ma  Carney 
too,  believed  that  money  meant 
nothing  so  far  as  social  position  was 
concerned.  You  came  from  de¬ 
cent  folks  or  you  didn’t.  You  were 
church-going  or  worthless.  The 
only  real  claim  anyone  had  to  emi¬ 
nence  in  Cumberland  was  to  come 
from  an  old,  old  family,  as  both 
of  us  did. 
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People  out  my  way  were  bitter 
when  World  War  II  came  because 
they  blamed  the  President  for  get¬ 
ting  us  into  it  unnecessarily.  But 
the  older  boys  in  the  town  went 
off  happily  to  fight,  as  they  did 
from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

To  two  dreamy  kids  in  a  small 
town  growing  up  during  World 
War  II,  it  was  more  a  romance 
than  a  tragedy.  Billy  and  I  read 
every  line  about  the  War  in  the 
papers  and  came  to  know  more 
about  it  than  anyone  but  the 
grownups.  We  wished  we  were 
old  enough  to  go  but  had  to  con¬ 
tent  ourselves  with  playing  at  war. 
In  our  fantasies  we  were  spec¬ 
tacular,  and  we  were  bold,  too, 
with  emotions. 

One  autumn  afternoon  when 
we  were  thirteen,  Bill  and  I  ran 
home  together  from  Reverend 
Larson’s  bible  class  at  the  Church. 
It  was  supper  time  as  we  hurried 
along  the  country  part  of  Center 
Street;  you  could  wince  at  the 
smell  of  the  burnt,  damp  leaves — 
fetid  almost — and  the  sweep  of  the 
cold  wind  in  your  throat,  bringing 
tears  to  your  eyes  and  a  hard,  ner¬ 
vous  lump  where  the  heart  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be. 

I  tried  to  say  what  I  was  feeling. 

"I  know,”  Bill  said.  "It’s  po¬ 
etic  transport,”  which  was  an 
amazing  thing  for  a  kid  of  thir¬ 
teen  to  say.  "I  could  shout  to  the 
world  now,”  he  said,  "that  life  is 
too  painful  and  too  sweet  and  I 
wouldn’t  care  what  the  world 
thought.” 

I  said,  "We  are  better  friends 
than  most  people  can  be.”  He 


was  better  at  words  than  I  because 
he  read  so  much  and  was  smarter, 
but  he  understood  me.  He  had  a 
disarming  candor  that  bound  you 
to  him,  like  that  night  when  he 
said,  "Y’know,  I  wait  for  you  ev¬ 
ery  morning.  I  look  forward  to 
seeing  you.” 

It  was  true  that  I  felt  the  same 
way  but  I  could  never  put  it  into 
words.  And  when  we  began  dou¬ 
ble-dating  together,  it  was  obvious 
that  he  was  showing  me  off,  and 
my  girl,  whoever  she  happened  to 
be,  to  his  girl,  and  he  was  so  clearly 
proud  of  me  for  no  particular  rea¬ 
son  that  you  felt  you  could  do  any¬ 
thing  for  him. 

We  fought,  once  with  fists,  roll¬ 
ing  over  and  over  in  the  shale  near 
the  swimming  pits,  stark  naked  so 
the  two  of  us  came  home  bruised 
and  bloody  and  despising  each  oth¬ 
er.  But  actually  it  wasn’t  hard  to 
make  up  that  time:  we  had  had  a 
clean  fight  and  there  were  no  hard 
feelings.  It  is  never  as  easy  to 
make  up  after  the  kind  of  clash 
between  two  friends  that  isn’t  in 
the  open,  that  is  hidden  and  de¬ 
vious,  that  pops  out  in  small  criti¬ 
cisms,  sarcasm,  and  often  silence. 

We  had  those  clashes  but  now  I 
think  little  of  them.  As  the  years 
grew  we  did  too  and  when  we  went 
to  the  State  College  in  1948  we 
were  as  fast  as  friends  could  be. 
And  Ma  Carney  had  come  to  be 
deeply  fond  of  me  over  the  years 
as  my  mother  had  of  Billy. 

When  Korea  came  we  enlisted  in 
the  Marines  together,  to  beat  the 
Draft  because  it  seemed  an  ignoble 
thing  to  have  to  be  forced  into 
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service.  Somehow  or  other,  prob¬ 
ably  because  our  last  names  began 
with  the  same  initial,  we  were  to¬ 
gether  all  through  boot  and  went 
overseas  on  the  same  ship. 

We  were  in  on  the  Inchon  land¬ 
ing  which  many  people  back  home 
know  more  about  than  we  did,  be¬ 
cause  we  were  so  much  in  the 
thick  of  things  we  couldn’t  tell 
what  was  going  on — like  trying  to 
describe  a  football  play  that  you 
were  part  of:  you  just  don’t  have 
the  perspective. 

Ma  Carney  and  my  mother  sent 
us  both  packages  of  candy,  and 


books  of  poetry  to  Bill,  because  he 
had  become  a  voracious  reader.  He 
liked  war  and  adventure  poems — 
Kipling,  Sassoon  and  Service — 
but  I  felt  that  after  that  period 
passed  he  would  become  a  real 
cutivated  man.  I  liked  to  read  too 
and  though  we  went  into  Inch¬ 
on  in  different  squads,  once  in  a 
while  we  could  get  together  for  a 
day  or  an  evening,  and  we  would 
walk  up  and  down  the  hills  that 
were  so  much  like  the  hills  at  home 
out  beyond  town,  reciting  and 
reading  to  each  other  and  just 
talking  about  nothing.  Some  of 
the  other  guys  called  us  Shakes¬ 
peare  and  Shelley  but  they  respect¬ 
ed  us,  I  think,  because  we  had  no 


Bohemian  ideas  and  were  genuine¬ 
ly  interested. 

I  had  a  letter  from  Ma  Carney 
one  morning  that  ended,  "Bill  is 
all  I  have.  Take  good  care  of  my 
boy.”  It  is  the  kind  of  thing 
women  say,  but  it  made  me  feel 
low,  especially  because  Bill  was 
killed  that  night. 

I  hate  to  write  the  words.  I 
hate  to  think  about  it.  I  kept 
thinking  about  a  translation  of  one 
of  Horace’s  poems  that  Billy  used 
to  recite:  "My  friend  is  half  of 
the  soul  of  me,”  or  something  close 
to  that.  Every  man  in  his  squad 
was  killed,  by  a  dead  hit,  a  big 
mortar  shell  that  was  never  made 
in  China  but  that  the  Chinese 
were  shooting. 

Soon  after  we  were  relieved  and 
went  to  Tokyo.  I  hadn’t  let  my¬ 
self  think  much  about  it,  I  didn’t 
dare,  but  in  Tokyo  when  we  had  a 
lot  of  free  time  it  came  home. 
Just  once  I  went  off  the  deep  end 
and  walked  around  the  streets  all 
night,  tears  rolling  down  my  face 
like  a  girl  and  I  didn’t  care.  It 
was  good,  it  was  blowing  off  steam, 
and  I  laughed  at  the  medico  when 
he  had  heard  about  me  and  called 
in  to  say  not  to  worry,  I  had  a  tem¬ 
porary  battle  psychosis.  He  knew 
less  than  Billy  and  I  had  known  at 
thirteen. 

I  never  wrote  Ma  Carney.  Of 
course  my  mother  wrote  to  say 
how  sorry  she  was,  that  Reverend 
Larson  had  held  a  memorial  service 
to  which  everyone  turned  out,  and 
that  Ma  was  holding  up  fine:  "Too 
well;  she’s  holding  it  in,  I  think,” 
which  is  a  trite  observation,  per- 
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haps,  but  when  you  think  of  it, 
it  shows  how  profoundly  one 
woman  can  understand  another. 

When  I  was  discharged  and  sent 
home  a  few  months  later  my 
mother  insisted  I  go  see  Ma.  It  was 
the  last  thing  in  the  world  I  want¬ 
ed  to  do  but  to  my  mother  a  right 
thing  had  to  be  done  no  matter 
what.  And  I  knew  it  too. 

After  about  three  weeks  at 
home  I  caught  my  breath  and 
mounted  the  steps  of  the  Museum, 
where  Ma  and  her  maiden-lady  sis¬ 
ters  lived.  Ma  answered  the  door. 
She  wept  a  little,  but  said  practi¬ 
cally  nothing  at  the  door  except 
how  glad  she  was  to  see  me.  She 
took  me  into  the  parlor  for  tea 
and  we  made  a  lot  of  small-talk. 

I  kept  looking  about  curiously 
because  the  Museum  never  failed 
to  intrigue  me.  Four  women  liv¬ 
ing  together  like  that  can  really  do 
things  with  a  house.  It  was  a  high, 
vaulted  room  that  glittered  every¬ 
where.  Most  of  the  furniture  was 
heavy  and  old-fashioned  and  there 
were  seven  or  eight  glass  cabinets 
standing  along  the  walls,  filled 
with  beautiful  china  and  silver, 
which  the  sisters,  I  knew,  collect¬ 
ed.  There  was  an  odor  of  wax 
and  flowers,  and  an  immense  calm¬ 
ness  on  the  room.  On  the  mantle 
was  a  picture  of  Bad  Bill,  debonair 
and  wistful,  and  next  to  that  a 
picture  of  young  Billy,  grave  and 
handsome,  as  I  had  last  known 
him.  I  kept  looking  back  to  him. 

Ma’s  tea  was  wonderful,  as 
usual,  strong  and  sweet,  so  you  felt 
braced  a  little  for  the  hard  thing 


to  be  done.  She  had  cookies  too, 
though  I  didn’t  feel  hungry. 

I  didn’t  mean  to  be  rude  but  I 
stared  a  lot  at  Ma,  gracious  and 
perfectly  bred.  She  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  look  very  old.  Pier  dress 
was  not  black,  but  a  simple  print. 
Her  hair  was  pure  white  and 
pulled  back  and  she  wore  no  make¬ 
up,  but  a  woman  like  Ma  can 
spend  her  life  trying  to  look  plain 
and  there  will  still  be  in  her  a  mag¬ 
nificent,  strong  beauty:  a  beauty 
of  hard  bone  and  firm  line.  Her 
grey  eyes  were  dimmed  and  as  I 
looked  at  them  I  felt  I  was  glimps¬ 
ing  something  that  burned  from 
deep  inside  her. 

How  the  women  in  Cumber¬ 
land  are  so  well-mannered,  I  don’t 
know.  Most  of  them  have  no  edu¬ 
cation  but  a  wisdom  that  is  above 
a  code  of  manners  teaches  them,  I 
know  it,  and  you  are  always  re¬ 
spectful  before  them. 

Ma  said,  '"Jimmy  Brown  is  mar¬ 
ried.  Do  you  remember  you  and 
my  Billy  were  in  his  room  at 
school?”  I  felt  cold  and  nervous. 
Billy’s  name  had  been  mentioned 
and  soon  Ma  would  expect  me  to 
talk  about  him,  try  to  comfort  her 
and  tell  her  that  I  thought  he  was 
God’s  own  child,  I  loved  him  so 
much. 

But  I  avoided  it  and  started  tell¬ 
ing  her  about  my  engagement.  She 
was  pleased  of  course  and  asked 
the  routine  questions  about  where 
we  would  live  and  so  forth,  and 
made  me  promise  to  bring  Helen 
to  dinner. 

Just  about  then  I  heard  the  door 
open  and  the  flat,  soft  voices  of 
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Ma’s  three  unpleasant  sisters  in  the 
hall.  She  rose  and  went  into  the 
hall  and  murmured  something  to 
them  and  came  in,  closing  the 
glassed  door.  We  were  quiet  for 
a  moment.  She  pulled  over  a  small 
delicate  chair  and  sat  on  it  just  a 
few  feet  away  from  me,  her  face 
open  and  candid  and  tender. 

"Tell  me  about  Bill,”  she  said 
very  softly.  I  could  just  talk.  In 
a  voice  that  sounded  like  someone 
else’s,  and  seemed  to  echo  all  about 
the  high  room  and  tinkle  against 
the  china  cases,  I  talked  for  a  few 
minutes  about  our  trip  over  and 
the  landing  and  Korean  weather. 
"We  were  in  the  same  company 
but  in  different  squads,  y’know. 
But  I  saw  Billy  just  a  few  nights 
before  they  were  hit.  It  was  sud¬ 
den  and  I  know  he  didn’t  suffer. 

She  said  something  that  dis¬ 
turbed  me  a  little.  "You  have  al¬ 
ways  been  his  best  friend  and  you 
know  that  he  knew  how  to  suffer.” 
Then  she  smiled  again,  the  same 
kind,  patient  smile  and  said,  "Tell 
me  about  my  boy.” 

I  wanted  to  please  her  in  every 
way  so  I  swallowed  my  own  feel¬ 
ings  and  talked  on  about  mutual 
friends,  and  especially  how  every¬ 
one  respected  Billy. 

She  seemed  to  be  waiting  for 
me  to  say  something  in  particular 
but  I  didn’t  know  what,  so  finally 
I  said,  "Well,  that’s  about  all.” 
She  hadn’t  said  a  word  for  several 
minutes  now,  just  regarded  me  pa¬ 
tiently,  quizzically.  I  wanted  to 
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"What  has  happened  to  your 
company?”  she  asked.  "The  pa¬ 
pers  never  say  anything  about  it.” 

"The  company’s  been  disband¬ 
ed,”  I  replied.  "Because  so  many 
men  in  it  were  killed  that  night. 
I  think  it’s  being  reformed  now  at 
Parris  Island  with  a  different 
nickname.” 

I  felt  she  did  not  believe  me  and 
I  could  not  understand  that.  Then 
I  began  to.  It  wrenched  my  heart 
then  as  it  does  to  think  of  it  now. 

I  suspected  enough  so  that  I  was 
prepared  though  still  frightened 
when  she  asked  me  another  ques¬ 
tion,  leaning  forward  in  her  deli¬ 
cate  chair,  handsome  and  strong, 
getting  old,  three  unpleasant  sis¬ 
ters  with  their  rents  and  a  mu¬ 
seum  all  that  was  left  to  her. 

"Tell  me,”  she  began,  and  I 
knew  I  had  figured  right,  so  I  in¬ 
terrupted  her,  talking  fast  and  a 
little  hard. 

"They  were  all  killed,”  I  said. 
"It  took  only  one  shell  and  it  blast¬ 
ed  away  the  whole  squad.  Every 
man  was  killed.” 

Her  smile  was  sure  and  still  pa¬ 
tient.  Her  eyes  shone  bright  and 
steady  and  met  mine.  She  was 
waiting  but  I  stood  to  go.  She 
rose  and  looked  me  full  in  the 
face. 

"Every  man  was  killed,”  I  said. 
"Every  last  man.” 

"I  did  not  ask  about  the  men,” 
Ma  answered.  "I  do  not  know 
about  those  men.  I  am  not  their 
mother.  Tell  me  about  my  boy. 
How  is  my  boy?” 
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at  the  symphony 

on  friday  afternoon 


Old  Boston 

rustles  and  murmurs  itself 
to  silence, 
the  baton 

taps  three  quick  taps, 
hesitates, 

then  music  sings  out  from  the  violins  like  new  birth 
hums  in  alto  in  the  cellos, 
darkly  buzzes  in  the  bass  strings, 
trumpet  exaltations  tear  the  air, 
drums  cannon-rumble, 

Anachreon  hears  it, 
and  Orpheus, 

it’s  like  the  sky  and  the  sea, 
the  sun, 
like  glory. 


/ 
r  ^  v 


— J.  A.  Appleyard 
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un  soir  d’ete 


J’errais  le  long  du  boulevard  solitaire 
Je  croyais  sentir  le  parfum  de  Pair 
Mais  mon  ame  n’etait  point  sur  la  terre. 


La  nuit  etait  pleine  de  Pete, 


Pas  un  bruit  des  oiseaux  couche's, 

Et  le  soir  sombre  a  commence. 

Autour  de  moi  la  journee  expirante 
La  noiceur  peu  a  peu  toute  devorante  .  .  . 

Le  ciel  sans  le  soleil;  moi,  sans  une  amante. 

Me  parlaient  les  ombres  du  demi-jour: 

"Quel  reve  revez-vous  tant  toujours?” 

Et  mon  coeur  leur  repondit,  "L’amour.” 

Mes  seuls  compagnons  etaient  sur  la  belle  terre, 
Le  son  de  mes  pas,  et  de  mon  cigarette,  la  lumiere. 


—  M.  J.  Ross 
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Xt  wasn’t  always  like  this.  Once, 
in  a  better  time,  he  had  not  been 
afraid  to  think  things  out.  But 
now,  as  the  dusty  Yesterdays  and 
the  crisp  Tomorrows  seemed  to 
hem-in  Today,  he  knew  what  he 
must  do.  Sitting  there  in  the  quiet 
and  dimly-lit  cocktail  lounge  he 
came  to  a  decision. 

"Waiter,  bring  me  an  absinth,” 
he  said  in  that  straightforward 
tone  of  his. 

It  was  always  absinth,  always. 
Why?  How  could  he  know?  A 
man  doesn’t  probe  that  deeply; 
it’s  dangerous.  There  isn’t  room 
inside.  When  Resolution  is  at  the 
wheel,  Probing  takes  a  back  seat. 
He  knew  it.  And  yet — 

"Hello  Jim,  mind  if  I  join  you?” 

It  was  Farnsworth.  Jim  liked 
Farnsworth.  Farnsworth  was 
true,  and  crisp,  and  whole  and 
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straight  and  real,  like  a  friend 
ought  to  be.  Farnsworth  didn’t 
probe.  His  brother  did.  But  his 
brother  was  a  dentist  and  that  was 
different.  Dentists  have  to  probe 
sometimes.  Jim  knew  it.  And 
yet — 

"Pass  over  the  pop-corn  will  you 
Jim?”  Farnsworth  said  in  the  easy 
tone  of  one  who  knows  what  he 
wants  and  goes  after  it. 

Jim  gave  him  the  pop-corn. 
Just  like  Farnsworth,  thinking  of 
pop-corn  at  a  time  like  this.  He 
had  a  way  of  dodging  the  real 
issues,  Jim  reflected.  Pop-corn 
indeed!  What’s  pop-corn  for, 
anyway?  Can  it  make  you  for¬ 
get?  That  waiter,  taking  Farns¬ 
worth’s  order,  what  does  he  know 
of  pop-corn?  He  thought  of  the 
last  time  he  had  eaten  some  pop¬ 
corn  and  he  tried  to  forget  it  and 
something  inside  kept  saying  "Go 
ahead,  think  back!”  and  he  did 
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and  felt  sick  and  he  was  dead  and 
then  he  sneezed  and  he  wasn’t 
dead  anymore. 

"Say,  this  pop-corn’s  lousy,” 
Farnsworth  suddenly  said. 

"What  did  you  mean  by  that 
crack?”  Jim  said,  wheeling  on  him. 

Farnsworth  was  taken  aback. 
"Why,  I  just  think  the  stuff  tastes 
poorly,  Jim,  that’s  all,”  he  said. 

"Always  the  Issue-Dodger, 
aren’t  you?”  Jim  flung  out  scorn¬ 
fully. 

"Oh,  take  it  easy,”  Farnsworth 
flung  back  soothingly. 

"There  you  go  again!”  Jim  flung 
at  him. 

"Come  on,  come  on,  Jim;  get  a 
hold  of  yourself,”  said  Farnsworth, 
tired  of  flinging.  * 

"I  know  what  you’re  thinking. 
No  dope  I.  Why  don’t  you  ask 
me  about  what’s  really  on  your 
mind?”  said  Jim,  letting  his  words 
spill  bitterly  out. 

"I’m  sorry  Jim,  if  I’ve  said  any¬ 
thing  to  offend  you.” 

"That’s  Youth  talking  now,” 
Jim  muttered  darkly. 

Farnsworth  was  desperate  now. 
"Jim,  Jim,  you’re  all  mixed  up! 
Everything’s  out  of  focus,  isn’t 
it?  Nothing  seems  real  anymore, 
does  it,  huh?  You’ve  got  to  get 
ahold  of  yourself.  Fiere,  have  a 
friendly  glass  of  port.” 

"It’s  no  good,  Farnsworth,  it’s 
much  bigger  than  a  friendly  glass 
of  port,”  sighed  Jim. 

"Then  perhaps  a  few  kernels  of 
pop-corn  with  salt,  generously 
bathed  in  butter  straight  from 
nearby  farms,”  Farnsworth  sug¬ 
gested. 


"Stop  it!  You’re  just  like  all 
the  rest!  Coming  to  me  rattling 
the  dead  bones  of  tomorrow  like 
old  banana-skins,  twisting  the 
cross-currents  of  some  forgotten 
wind,  forcing  me  to  come  across 
Yesterday  while  inspecting  an  old 
fishing-net.” 

"Look  Jim,  if  you  can’t  be  rea¬ 
sonable  about  th — ” 

"Yes,”  went  on  Jim,  not  listen¬ 
ing,  "you’ve  coerced  me  into  gulp¬ 
ing  down  Destiny  with  a  bent 
coffee-spoon.” 

"There,  there,  old  warrior,”  said 
Farnsworth,  visibly  moved. 

"I  hope  you  are  satisfied  now,” 
Jim  sighed  miserably. 

"Jim,  old  fire-brand,  I’m  sorry. 
I  didn’t  think  ...”  Farnsworth 
said  tenderly. 

"Yeah,  sure, of  course  you  are,” 
Jim  said  sarcastically,  heaving  a 
nearby  chair  at  a  passing  waiter. 

"Now  just  relax,  old  war-horse. 
Things  will  work  out,”  Farns¬ 
worth  said,  not  fighting  the  tears 
that  welled  up  inside  and  came 
splashing  crazily  down  his  face. 

"It’s  no  good;  it’s  just  no  good.” 

"Well,  I’ve  got  to  be  going, 
Jim,”  said  Farnsworth  rising. 

"You’re  quitting,  Mr.  Farns¬ 
worth!  You’re  quitting.  You’ll 
never  solve  anything  by  running 
away.” 

"Stay  well,  Jim.” 

Farnsworth  was  gone.  Jim  was 
alone.  But  he  was  never,  because 
he  thought  of  all  the  people  he’d 
known;  the  shorts  and  the  means 
and  the  goods  and  the  thins  and 
suddenly  he  was  sick  of  the  whole 
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crazy  mess.  He  craved  departure. 
He  wanted  to  leave  the  lounge 
and  go  bullfighting.  He  suddenly 
wanted  to  go  bullfighting  more 
than  he  ever  wanted  anything  be- 
bore.  He  paid  his  check  and 
flung  himself  into  his  trenchcoat 
("it’s  always  a  trenchcoat,”  he 
mused) . 


Outside  it  was  raining.  But 
the  rain  was  true  and  straight  and 
brave  and  decent  and  alert.  It 
was  a  wise  old  rain.  He  flung  up 
the  collar  of  his  coat  and  stepped 
briskly  into  the  afternoon  damp¬ 
ness,  humming  a  popular  ditty  of 
the  day. 

He  was  going  to  be  all  right. 
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Letter  to  the  Editor 


Editor  of  the  Stylus : 

Dear  Sir: 

I  observe  that  another  "long, 
neutral  silence”  has  been  broken. 
The  Stylus  has  seen  fit  to  print  an 
attack  on  a  national  political  fig¬ 
ure,  an  attack  so  insidious  that  not 
even  my  great  respect  and  friend¬ 
ship  for  its  author  could  persuade 
me  to  keep  silent.  Mr.  Hines’ 
thesis  at  first  seems  to  be  that  Mc¬ 
Carthy  should  not  be  defended  on 
the  sole  ground  that  he  is  a  Cath¬ 
olic.  True,  but  hardly  profound 
enough  to  warrant  publication  in 
the  Stylus.  His  attack  then  be¬ 
comes  more  general  and  more 
vague,  taking  great  care  never  to 
discuss  an  issue  clearly.  His  ob¬ 
jections  are,  of  course,  to  McCar¬ 
thy’s  methods  but  his  own  are 
open  to  some  question.  Not  only 
does  he  rip  quotations  out  of  con¬ 
text  but  gives  no  hint  as  to  where 
the  context  can  be  found.  He  says, 
"Senator  Taft  said  a  short  while 
ago”  but  does  not  mention  where 
or  when.  Unless  Senator  Taft 
said  it  to  Mr.  Hines  in  private 
conversation  it  would  seem  only 
decent  to  mention  his  source.  Sen¬ 
ator  McCarthy  would  at  least  have 
done  that  much. 

Mr.  Hines  admits  that  "It  was 
a  job  that  had  to  be  done.”  But 
he  does  not  believe  that  elimination 
of  Communists  from  high  places 
in  government  is  important 
enough  to  justify  "tawdry”  means. 
For  the  benefit  of  the  unsophisti¬ 
cated  I  offer  the  Merriam- Webster 
definition  of  "tawdry.”  "Showy 


but  in  bad  taste.”  It  seems  very 
unfortunate  that  Senator  McCar¬ 
thy’s  methods  should  strike  Mr. 
Hines  as  being  in  bad  taste  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  getting  Commu¬ 
nists  out  of  the  State  Department 
is  important  enough  to  warrant 
even  methods  which  offend  those 
so-delicate  sensibilities. 

McCarthy  himself  perhaps  does 
not  "approve”  of  his  methods.  He 
used  them  because  the  job  had  to 
be  done  and  because  there  was  no 
other  way.  McCarthy  tried  meth¬ 
ods  that  were  in  better  taste  and 
they  failed.  He  wrote  to  the 
President.  The  President  ignored 
him.  He  submitted  his  evidence 
to  the  Tydings’  Committee.  The 
Committee  refused  to  accept  it 
and  blithely  announced  that  there 
were  no  Communists  in  the  State 
Department.  There  was  nothing 
left  to  do  but  leave  the  Commu¬ 
nists  in  high  office  or  expose  them 
publicly.  He  chose  that  "tawdry” 
method  of  doing  the  job.  If  Mr. 
Hines  does  not  like  that  method  I 
wish  he  would  blame  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  that  made  it  necessary. 
What  means  does  Mr.  Hines  pro¬ 
pose?  None.  But  if  you  oppose 
McCarthy  and  do  not  suggest  any 
other  way  of  removing  the  Com¬ 
munists,  you  are  not  in  favor  of 
the  job  being  done.  You  stand 
with  the  Administration  and  the 
State  Department  which  have 
acted  shamefully  throughout. 
When  it  was  impossible  to  get 
Philip  Jessup  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  he  was  appointed  during 
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the  Senate’s  recess.  When  it  was 
impossible  to  get  John  Carter  Vin¬ 
cent  confirmed  by  the  Senate  he 
was  given  the  best  job  he  could 
get  without  confirmation.  The 
Administration  issued  army  direc¬ 
tives  which  included  such  injunc¬ 
tions  as  the  following: 

"No  information  of  any  sort 
relating  to  the  employee’s  loy¬ 
alty  and  no  investigative  data 
of  any  type,  whether  relating  to 
loyalty  or  other  aspects  of  the  in¬ 
dividual’s  records,  shall  be  includ¬ 
ed  in  material  submitted  to  a  Con¬ 
gressional  Committee.” 

And  this:  "Any  individual  who 
may  appear  as  a  witness  before  a 
Congressional  committee  will  de¬ 
cline  to  testify  concerning  the  loy¬ 
alty  of  any  person  or  as  to  the  con¬ 
tents  of  any  investigative  files  and 
will  state  that  he  is  forbidden  to 
answer  such  questions  by  perti¬ 
nent  directives  of  the  Army.”'5' 

"'Department  of  Army  circular 
letter  August  21,  1948. 

General  MacArthur  was  not  the 
only  general  the  President  ordered 
to  shut  up.  And  yet  Mr.  Hines 
can  cheerfully  pronounce,  "All 
Americans  are  in  favor  of  clean¬ 
ing  Communists  out  of  security 
posts  and  high  policy  positions.” 
All,  it  seems  except  the  ones  in 
control  of  the  government  the 
past  four  years. 

Mr.  Hines  closes  with  a  state¬ 
ment  which  has  no  bearing  on  the 
issue  unless  he  is  arguing  that  no 
one  should  be  removed  from  a 
government  job  as  unfit  unless 
they  are  being  sent  to  prison.  He 


violates  his  own  principle  when  he 
mentions  Benedict  Arnold  as  a 
traitor  although  Arnold  was  never 
proven  guilty  of  that  crime  in  a 
court  of  law.  The  travesty  on 
McCarthy’s  methods  is  utterly 
silly.  There  is  no  parallel  at  all. 
When  Washington  learned  of  Ar¬ 
nold’s  defection,  he  turned  pale 
and  said,  '"Arnold  is  a  traitor. 
Good  God!  Who  can  we  trust 
now?”  He  did  not  say,  "I  will  not 
turn  my  back  on  Benedict  Ar¬ 
nold.” 

But,  at  any  rate,  the  leftists,  the 
"liberals”  and  the  pseudo-intellec¬ 
tuals  have  succeeded  in  turning  the 
brunt  of  the  attack  from  the 
reds  and  the  Administration  that 
harbored  them  to  the  man  who 
dared  to  oppose  them.  Of  course 
we  disapprove  of  Communism  but 
we  save  our  editorial  guns  for  those 
guilty  of  the  much  more  heinous 
crime  of  using  "tawdry”  means 
to  fight  it. 

"Treason  never  prospers.  What’s 
the  reason? 

If  it  prospers  none  dare  call 
it  treason.” 

— Except  a  courageous  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  who  has  been  un¬ 
dergoing  an  unscrupulous  smear 
ever  since.  Maybe  someday  some¬ 
one  will  think  of  disapproving  of 
the  methods  of  those  who  have 
been  attacking  McCarthy.  They 
are  pretty  tawdry  too  and  much 
more  than  tawdry.  But,  then, 
they  are  "liberals”  and  McCarthy 
is  not. 

Sincerely, 

John  McLellan 
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the  silent  visit 


When  summer  days  drew  tighter 
And  the  green  was  coolly  laid, 

Then  I  wandered  lonely 
By  a  river  laced  in  shade. 

Above  the  lilied  waters 
Small  zephyrs  faintly  hissed. 

Flush  to  the  edge,  sweet  willows 
Wept  and  leaning  lindens  kissed. 

Deep  visions  crept  past  curtained  lids 
And  built  that  paradise, 

And  behold  !  through  the  distant  bend’s 
Tunnelled  trees,  sailing  straight  and  wise 

Three  black-billed  trumpet  swans  descended 
From  dark  mountains’  clouded 
Eyes-like  stately  princes  riding 
Whitely  plymed  and  shrouded. 

With  never  a  movement,  never  a  motion 
They  floated,  solemn  statues  gliding, 

Cast  stiff  but  pure  by  northern  sleet 
And  snow;  symbols  of  my  soul  now  sliding 

Through  the  infant  mists.  They  have  passed! 
Leaving  in  mystery  as  they  came; 

My  dismal  paradise  is  void. 

Oh!  It  will  never  be  the  same. 

— Joseph  M.  Curran 
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